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ABSTRACT 

The document studies the availability and use of 
manpower data in vocational education and delineates the underlying 
factors influencing data usage. Information was collected from 10 
States selected from 10 Federal regions. Descriptions of the findings 
are presented for each agency according to the following categories: 
(1) State vocational education agencies; <2) local vocational 
education agencies; (3) State and local employment security agencies; 
and (U) regional offices of the United States Office of Education, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics^ and Manpower Administration, Exemplary 
practices at the State and local levels are listed and include 
organizational relationships between employment service and 
vocational education agencies, special services provided by 
employment security agencies, and innovative uses of manpower data by 
vocational educators. Factors influencing the availability and use of 
manpower data are identified: student demand, personal knowledge, 
local autonomy^ agency isolation, and revenue-sharing. 
Recommendations for improving the availability and use of manpower 
data are presented for the Congress, Commissioner of Education, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics^ ^ and Assistant Secretary of labor 
for Manpower, References are included. Appended materials include the 
methodology, the occupational employment statistics program, and a 
copy of the Interagency Agreement for the Development of Occupational 
Manpower Information, (Author/EC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The lack of effective usage of manpower data has been consistently 
identified as an area of difficulty by those both within and outside 
the vocational education community. This study, funded by the National 
Institute of Education, documents the availability and use of manpower 
data in vocational education, delineates the underlying factors in- 
fluencing data usage, and provides recommendations to facilitate data 
availability and use. 

Each of the ten federal regions was included in the study, and 
interviews were conducted with regional, state and local personnel in 
both data-producing and vocational education agencies. The ten states 
visited spent approximately 34 percent of the Vocational Education Act 
funds expended during fiscal year 1973 and accounted for approximately 
37 percent of the vocational education enrollments in the United States. 

Descriptive reports of the findings are presented by agency 
classification in Chapters 11^ III, IV and V, Chapter VI lists 50 
exemplary practices observed at the state and local levels. Chapter VII 
discusses five major factors which influence the availability and use 
of manpower data. Chapter VIII presents recommendations for improving 
the availability and use of manpower data. Some of the major findings 
are presented below, followed bv a list of recommendations. 

v'^ Tlie state plan for vocational education is not regarded as 
a viable management document in many states. 

/ None of *ie ten states requires the local educational 
agencie. to use specific data sources to determine local 
manpower needs. 

/ All ten states encourage the local educational agencies to 
conduct their own assessment of manpower needs. 

/ The decision to alter ongoing vocational education programs 
is generally regarded as a local prerogative. 

/ Systematic program monitoring and evaluation appear to be 
minimal in the majority of states visited. 

/ Local autonomy prevents many state vocational education 
agencies from maintaining a leadership role. 

/ There is a tendency for both state and local vocational 
education agency staff to distrust published manpower data. 
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/ Local vocational education personnel consider information from 
advisory committees and locally conducted surveys to be more 
useful than published manpower data for determining local 
manpower needs. 

/ Once a vocational education program is installed, manpower 

projections play a minor role in future programmatic decisions, 

/ Program contraction or termination is more likely to result 
from lack of student interest than a lack of available jobs 
for program completers. 

/ Many schools have no formal procedures for collecting place- 
ment or follow-up information. 

/ Local program terminations are seldom initiated by the state 
vocational education agency. 

"I Many local vocational education planners are unaware 'of the 
existing published manpower data available from employment 
security, BLS and other governmental agencies. 

/ The statistical orientation of most employment security and 
BLS manpower projections inhibits their use. 

/ Many local vocational education administrators feel they have 
neither the time nor technical skills to do an adequate job 
of reviewing manpower data and incorporating it into their 
plans . 

/ Few state employment , security agencies are financially able 
to provide special data compilations in response to specific 
requests from vocational education program planners. 

/ State vocational education agencies rarely reimburse state 
employment security agencies for special services provided 
them. 

/ Employment security services provided to state vocational 
education agencies and local schools are being curtailed 

• because of budgetary cuts. A wide variety of services are 
no longer being provided. 

/ Local employment security offices receive few requests 
from educators for manpower data. 

/ School placement services are seen as duplicating, even 
competing with, the placement function performed by employ- 
ment security local offices. 
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/ Decisions concerning the quality and quantity of vocational 
education programs are considered by USOE personnel to be 
state and local concerns; the autonomy of the states is 
respected . 

/ Manpower data contained in state plans for vocational 
education are not verified for accuracy by regional USOE 
Personnel. 

/ USOE regional personnel do not generally acquire and analyze 
manpower data for use in state plan review. 

/ No categorical funds are made available to BLS to prepare 
special data tabulations for use by vocational educators. 

/ BLS regional offices have few if any formal arrangements 
for communicating with educators. 

/ USOE has not provided the Department of Labor with any 
federal funds authorized in the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 for the provision of data-related 
services. 



Recommendations for consideration by the Congress: 

• Authorization in the Vocational Education Act of 1975 for 
the development and use of a nationally uniform vocational 
education data system. 

» Legislative requirements that all public, proprietary and 
home study schools receiving federal support report program 
completions by appropriate education course codes. 

• Authorization in the Vocational Education Act of 1975 for the 
annual transfer of an amount not less than $5,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Labor to finance the development of a comprehen- 
sive system of labor market information on a national, state, 
local or other appropriate basis for public use and for the 
use and guidance of federal, state and local officials and 

of advisory councils charged with responsibility under this 
Act. 

• Establishment of a Manpower Information Coordinating Commit- 
tee consisting of the Commissioner of Education, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics and the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Manpower, afld empowerment of the Committee with 
administrative authority over the utilization of funds 
transferred to the Secretary of Labor. 
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• Authorisation of funding in the Vocational Education Act of 
1975 for a Manpower Information Coordinator to be employed 
by each state vocational education board. 

• A legislative requirement in the Vocational Education Act of 
1975 that the state vocational education board shall not 
provide financial assistance under the Act to any local 
education agency unless such agency has participated in 

the development of a comprehensive program plan for an 
educational planning region. An educational planning 
region for purposes of the Act may be a geo-political unit 
or combination of geo-political units which has d combined 
population of 100,000 or more persons on the basis of the 
most satisfactory current data available to the Commissioner 
of Education, 



Recommendations for consideration by the Commissioner of Education: 

• Identify exemplary practices in the projection of vocational 
program enrollments, early leavers, and program completers; 
disseminate these practices to state and local agencies: and 
provide technical assistance in implementing projection 
procedures . 

• Work cooperatively with the Director of the Census in plan- 
ning the format of the 1980 Census of Population Subject 
Report: Vocational Training. 

• Until such time as program statistics are routinely available 
from private institutions, make available to all state voca- 
tional agencies a directory of the known universe of proprietary 
vocational schools and provide guidelines and technical assis- 
tance in designing sample surveys to estimate number of annual 
program graduates. 

• Work cooperatively with the Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
and the Assistant Secretary for Manpower to develop training 
packages to assist local vocational educators in the uses of 
manpower data in program planning. 

• Establish standardized data element definitions and require 
their use by the states in complying with USOE reporting 
requirements . 

• Establish standardized student follow-up procedures to be 
used by the states. 
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• Establish and disseminate to the states a standardized 
program-to-occupation crosswalk and require its use in 
state plan preparation. 

• Establish further contact with national employer organiza- 
tions to explore development of training guidelines for 
involvement and functioning of employers in local vocational 
education advisory groups. 

• Require that Table 1 in the state plans for vocational educa- 
tion classify vocational programs by six-digit OE codes. 

• Re-examine the allocation formulas being used by the states 
to disburse Vocational Education Act of 1968, Part B, funds 
to local education agencies. 

• Provide the regional offices with additional staff and 
resources to provide technical assistance to state educa- 
tional personnel on the availability and use of manpower data. 

• Work cooperatively with the Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
and the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower to develop 
occupational clusters for use in program planning, curriculum 
development, and facilities planning. 

Recommendations for consideration by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics: 

• Increase the Bureau's emphasis on the provision of labor 
statistics for local labor markets. 

• Develop technical and computer procedures to allow state ES 
agencies to develop sub-state area industry-occupation 
matrices with annual update capabilities. 

• Provide for annual modification of the projected national 
matrix for a five-year forward projection. 

• Establish standardized techniques for the projection of 
employment by industry groupings. 

• Develop non-technical explanations of DOL labor market 
concepts and methodologies for disseminating to educators and 
other client groups. 

• Work cooperatively with the Commissioner of Education to develop 
guidelines for the use of labor market information. 

• Provide more labor market information in a narrative format. 

O 
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• Work cooperatively with the Commissioner of Education to 
develop occupational clusters. 

• Organize the coverage of the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
around the empirically derived clusters. 

Recommendations for consideration by the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Manpower: 

• Expand the client constituency of the OES Program. 

• Direct state employment security agencies to publish occupa- 
tional projections on an annual basis. 

• Improve the dissemination of manpower information to client 
groups . 

• Work cooperatively with the Commissioner of Education to 
establish joint policies to promote coordination of place- 
ment efforts and the increased utilization of employment 
security job services. 

• Work cooperatively with the Commissioner of Education to 
develop occupational clusters, 

• Energize a program calculated to enhance the image of ES 
agencies with respect to the public schools and other pub- 
lic services agencies. 

• In cooperation with the Commissioner of Education and the 
Director of the National Institute of Education, design, 
develop, field test and implement in local employment 
security offices a comprehensive occupational information 
system for individual clients. 

• Allocate an annual amount not less than the annual amount 
transferred under the authority of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1975 for the purposes of developing a comprhensive 
occupational and labor market information system on a 
national, state, local or other appropriate basis. 



• Extend the coverage of the OES survey to all states. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The intent of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 is that 
state and local planning of vocational education programs include con- 
sideration of manpower needs and job opportunities at the local, state 
and national levels. The Declaration of Purpose in the 1968 Amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (PL 90-576) declares that the 
grants to the states are to assist them in providing vocational training 
. • which is realistic in light of actual or anticipated opportunities 
for gainful employment . • (PL 90-576, Sec. 101). To facilitate the 
availability of appropriate manpower data. Section 103 of PL 90-576 
authorizes the Commissioner of Education to transfer up to $5,000,000 per 
year to the Secretary of Labor to finance . . national, regional. State 
and local studies and projections of manpower needs for the use and guid- 
ance of Federal, State and local officials . . 

The transfer of VEA funds to the Department of Labor has yet to 
take place. The FY 1970 budget request of HEW included the $5 million 
authorized under the 1968 Amendments. However, the Bureau of the Budget 
reduced this amount to $2 million. In June of 1971 a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower informed the Commissioner of Education 
that: 

On the expectation that such funds would be made available, 
instructions were sent to the State employment security agencies 
in order to carry out a program of this magnitude. Unfortunately, 
the entire $2 million requested for FY 1970 was subsequently 
denied by Congress and no request was made by HEW for FY 1971 
funds under this provision of the law. In the absence of any 
resources necessary to provide the occupational requirements in- 
formation, we had no alternative but to make the development 
and reporting of this information by the State agencies voluntary 
rather than required. 

To better enable state and local vocational education agencies to 
develop their own manpower data, the Office of Education designated that 
area as one of the priority areas for FY 1974 research projects funded 
under Part C of the 1968 Amendments: "Applied studies will be supported 
to improve manpower, job, labor market, and demographic information rele- 
vant to the needs of Federal, State and local educational administrators, 
planners, evaluators, and other user groups." In the following year, pri- 
orities for FY 1975 Part C research projects included the design and 
development of more comprehensive management information systems which 
would improve "the administrative capability to utilize student supply, 
manpower demand, cost analysis, student placement and follow-up services 
and evaluation information ..." These research priorities reflected 
USOE's increasing concern for improving the information available to 
state and local vocational education personnel. 



Historical Perspective 



Concern over the availability and use of data for vocational edu- 
cation planning and evaluation has been frequently expressed during the 
past decade. In 1968 the report of the Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education stated that "there is little evidence of much effort to develop 
programs in [occupational] areas where critical manpower shortages exist'' 
(1, p. 18). Similarly, a 1971 study by Lecht of the use of manpower data 
by local vocational education agencies revealed that ''Only one of the 
six sites visited was preparing plans with detailed demographic and man- 
power information which linked educational program planning to specific 
quantitative objectives describing job availability and students to be 
served" (2, p. 5). In 1972, a study sponsored by the National Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Education (3) resulted in the following findings: 

The insufficiency of State and local occupational projections 
and the lack of knowledge of mobility patterns are very serious 
deficiencies for planning vocational education curricula (p. 4). 

There is almost no information on the input to the supply of 
workers from sources other than vocational education (p. 6). 

. . . producers of information often did not disseminate 
their products widely enough so that involved organizations were 
not always aware of the latest materials which could be useful 
to them (p. 7) . 

Although planners were involved in relating manpower data 
to planning, in many instances there was a lack of expertise 
in understanding and using the data (p. 7). 

More recently, the General Accounting Office issued a report on 
selected aspects of secondary and postsecondary vocational education in 
seven states visited during the 1973-74 school year. (4) One of the areas 
they investigated was the use of manpower data in program planning and 
evaluation. They reported: 

State educational officials told us that available projec- 
tions of labor demand and supply were unreliable and were 
included in the State plans only to comply with OE require- 
ments (p. 73). 

At the local level secondary and postsecondary schools 
placed little reliance on manpower projections in developing 
and reviewing vocational offerings (p. 73). 

Although both quantity and quality of manpower data have 
improved in recent years, vocational educators told us man- 
power data were not used in a systematic manner because they 
considered them inadequate (p. 74). 

labile each of the reports cited above has highlighted some of the 
problems relating to the use of manpower data in vocational education, 
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they have not delineated in a systematic manner the underlying factors 
influencing the use or non-use of manpower data. Certainly, some of the 
constraints appear to be directly related to the existing data, but 
individual, organizational and contextual variables may play an even more 
important role in determining data utilization* Thus, the use of manpower 
data in vocational education planning must be considered not only in 
relation to both the availability and adequacy of the data per se, but 
also with respect to the total system wherein manpower data are produced 
and consumed. 



The Manpower Data System 

^hJch of the published manpower data used in vocational education 
planning is either directly or indirectly produced by the Department of 
Labor. At the national and regional levels the agencies involved in the 
production of data are the Manpower Administration (MA) and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS), and at the state level, the state employment 
security (ES) agency. Within each state there are numerous local employ- 
ment security offices which provide direct services to clients and collect 
data which are later processed by the state ES and forwarded to the Man- 
power Administration and/or the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

State and local ES offices are funded by the Manpower Administra- 
tion and are a part of the administrative responsibility of the ten 
regional offices of the Manpower Administration. Because of this arrange- 
ment, the services provided to vocational education by ES offices — 
including manpower data — are largely under the control of the Manpower 
Administration. The Manpower Administration can require state employment 
service agencies to prepare special publications for vocational education, 
or they can allow each state ES to decide for itself the extent to which 
it will provide special services to vocational education. 

There are eight BLS regional offices that cover the ten federal 
regions. BLS regional offices function in a technical capacity to state 
ES agencies. They also produce a variety of publications containing man- 
power and economic data and disseminate publications produced by BLS in 
Washington, D', C, Most BLS publications are national or regional in geo- 
graphic coverage. Each regional office produces occasional publications 
for smaller areas. 

The U, S. Office of Education has a regional office in each of the 
ten federal regions. Among its responsibilities, the division of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education in each of the OE regional offices is responsi- 
ble for reviewing state plans received from the states in their respective 
regions. They also provide considerable assistance to the states to ensure 
that VEA funds are disbursed in accordance with the law and federal regula- 
tions. 

Each state has designated a state board as the sole agency to be 
responsible for the alloration and administration of VEA funds. This 
agency must prepare an annual state plan for vocational education which 
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describes, among other things, how federal and state funds will be spent 
on vocational education at both the secondary and postsecondary levels 
throughout the state. The plan must also show how the state's vocational 
program offerings are preparing students for employment or for admission 
to technical education at a higher level. To show such needs. Table 1 
of the state plan must present manpower data in relation to vocational 
program offerings . 

Since vocational programs are offered primarily at the local level, 
each local vocational education agency, to receive federal funds, must 
also prepare and submit for approval a local plan for vocational education 
to the state vocational education agency. Like the state plan submitted 
to USOE, local plans are supposed to reflect consideration of local man- 
power needs . 

Figure 1 schematically represents the major producers and users of 
manpower data of concern to the present study. On the data-producing side, 
there are the regional Manpower Administration offices, the regional BLS 
offices, the state ES agency and local ES offices. On the data-using side, 
there are the regional USOE offices, the state vocational education agen- 
cies and local vocational education agencies. While vocational education 
agencies also produce some manpower data, they are classified as users of 
data for the purposes of this study. 
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Design of the Study 

The ten federal regions served as the sampling frame for the study. 
In each region the Manpower Administration, BLS and USOE regional offices 
were visited. 

Within each of the ten regions a state was selected for visitation. 
The states were selected jointly by the regional offices of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Manpower Administration and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. For each of the ten regions the regional agency directors 
were asked to identify exemplary states within their region with respect 
to the use of manpower data in vocational education program planning and 
operations. Each regional director was asked to identify the top three 
states in his region. Consensus was ultimately achieved in all ten 
regions with regard to which state should be visited. 

In each of the selected states, the state agencies responsible for 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education were visited, as were 
two secondary and two postsecondary local vocational education agencies. 
Likewise, the state employment service agency in each state was visited. 
Local employment service offices were selected for visitation on the basis 
of their proximity to the preselected local vocational education agencies, 
which in most cases resulted in four local employment security offices 
per state. In addition to the vocational education and employment service 
agencies visited within each state, interviews were also conducted with 
the executive director of the State Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion and the execut ve director of the State Manpower Services Council. 

Individually structured interviews were conducted with approximately 
300 people during the course of the project, with most interviews requiring 
from two to three hours. (For a rnore detailed description of the method- 
ology, the reader is referred to Appendix A.) 



Presentation of Results 

Descriptions of the findings are presented for each agency. These 
findings are based in part on the personal beliefs and opinions of respond- 
ents and do not necessarily reflect factual authenticity or official 
agency position. Chapter II focuses on state vocational education agen- 
cies; Chapter III on local vocational education agencies; Chapter IV on 
state and local employment service agencies; and Chapter V on the regional 
offices of USOE, BLS and Manpower Administration. 

Chapter VI contains a listing of what we consider to be exemplary 
practices at the state and local levels. These practices include organiza- 
tional relationships between employment service and vocational education 
agencies, special services provided by ES, and innovative uses of manpower 
data by vocational educators. 



Chapter VII focuses on the major underlying factors influencing 
the availability and use of manpower data by vocational educators at the 
state and local levels. Chapter VIII presents recommendations for 
improving the availability and use of manpower data. 
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CHAPTER II 



MANPCWER DATA AND STATE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AGENCIES 



Summary Observations 



• The state plan for vocational education is not regarded as a viable 
management document in many states. 

• The linkages between instructional programs and occupations are not 
made explicit in most state plans. 

• State agency staff tend to be more familiar with ES publications than 
with BLS manpower publications. 

• No state included in the study requires the locals to use state- 
specified data sources to determine local manpower needs. 

• The most frequent use of manpower data in planning is in the prepara- 
tion of the state plan. 

• The most frequent use of manpower data in operations is in the approval 
of applications for new program starts. 

• All ten states encourage the local educational agencies to conduct their 
own assessment of manpower needs. 

• The decision to alter an ongoing program is generally regarded as a 
local prerogative. 

• Systematic program monitoring and evaluation appear to be minimal in 
the majority of states visited. 

• There is a tendency for state agency staff to distrust published man- 
power projections. 

• Local autonomy prevents many state agencies from maintaining a leader- 
ship role. 
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Program Planning 



Planning Structure 



Overlapping mem- 
bership on state 
boards 



Dual postsecon- 
dary systems 



Primary responsibility for state-wide planning of 
federally supported vocational education is vested in a state 
board. Six of the states visited have separately constituted 
boards of vocational education responsible for the administra- 
tion of federal-state cooperatively funded programs. These 
boards vary in the extent of overlapping membership. In three 
states, a specified number of board members must be drawn from 
the state board of education and/or the state board of higher 
education. In the other three states, the membership of the 
vocational board is coterminous with the state board of edu- 
cation. Responsibility for postsecondary-level vocational 
education is shared by two boards in six of the states visited. 
In three of the six states, the state board of education or 
vocational education and the state board of community colleges 
are co-responsible for postsecondary vocational programs. In 
the other states, responsibility is shared between the state 
board of education or vocational education and the state board 
of higher education. The effect is that postsecondary voca- 
tional education in these states is administered by both 
secondary and postsecondary delivery systems, each with poten- 
tially different philosophies and policies and each protective 
of their respective jurisdictional domain. 



States have dealt with the problem of duality in a 
variety of ways. One state has formed a council to coordinate 
secondary and postsecondary delivery systems and has given the 
council authority for the management of all federal vocational 
funds. Another state has a joint committee of board of educa- 
tion and community college members whose purpose is to coordi- 
nate the total state-wide programs of federally aided vocational 
education by providing advice with regard to policies, pro- 
cedures, fund allocations, staffing responsibilities, planning 
and program development. Three states have cooperative agree- 
ments between the state boards of vocational education and the 
state boards of higher education or community colleges with 
regard to program administration, funding of programs, pro- 
cedures for approval of vocational education programs and 
arrangements for division of federal funds. The boards in 
several states, however, appear to function in relative isola- 
tion and indifference with little evidence of formal communi- 
cation. 



Vocational educa* 
tion identified 
with secondary 
education 



The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (PL 90-576) 
prescribe that a state must designate a board as a *'sole agency*' 
for the purposes of the Act. Three states have designated the 
board of education as the sole agency, six states have desig- 
nated vocational boards and one state has a single board which 
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is responsible for all education in the state. Three of the 
six vocational boards are coterminous with the state board of 
education. Since state boards of education are generally 
charged with the general control and supervision of the public 
secondary school system, the effect has been to identify voca- 
tional education with secondary education. 

Examination of the organizational structure of state 
agencies for vocational education tends to support this obser- 
vation. State directors in seven states report directly to 
vocational boards. One state director is four administrative 
levels removed from the state board, one is three levels 
removed, four directors are two levels removed and one state 
director is one level removed. The organizational location of 
vocational education serves to strengthen the identification 
with secondary education in that it tends to inhibit formal 
communication with educational institutions under separate 
board jurisdiction. Thus, it appears that state-level voca- 
tional education agencies in the majority of the states visited 
(1) are neither organizationally separate from nor equal to 
general education; (2) had little direct control over voca- 
tional programs funded under Part B postsecondary set-aside of 
PL 90-756 and administered by community/ junior colleges under 
separate board structure. 



Description of the Planning Process 



State-level 
initiative varies 



Objectives tend 
to be either 
process- or 
service-centered 



The planning process in many of the states visited is 
primarily geared to the production of a state plan as required 
by PL 90-576. Generally, the process begins with the identifi- 
cation of state goals and objectives. Local initiative in the 
formulation of these goals and objectives varies considerably. 
In six states, goals and objectives tend to be initiated at 
the state level. Several of these states derive their goals 
from a deductive analysis of federal and state legislation, 
policies and regulations. Others depend upon internal agency 
personnel to generate goals and objectives based on their 
assessment of state needs. Some states attempt to involve 
large segments of the population in the process, while others 
seek legimitization from a limited number of local personnel. 
One state has legislatively created area vocational committees 
of lay citizens mandated with the responsibility of making 
recommendations for **short-term improvement** of vocational edu- 
cation. In those states with strong local initiative, state 
goals and objectives are largely a compilation and distillation 
of input from local educational agencies. 

An examination of state plans showed that the states' 
objectives tend to be either primarily process-centered or 
service-centered . Process-centered objectives are those con- 
cerned with agency-centered facilitative and coordinative 
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State plan seen 
as a compliance 
docum^.nt 



Sub-state 
regional offices 
provide assis- 
tance to locals 



activities, e.g,, provide leadership training, organize in- 
service training programs, develop guidelines. Service- 
centered objectives are concerned with increasing the avail- 
ability and utilization of vocational services, e.g., 
increasing guidance and placement services, increase number 
of vocational teachers able to serve disadvantaged, increase 
enrollments. Of the state plans analyzed, four states tended 
to be process-oriented. Their objectives were more qualita- 
tively stated, more global in scope and less amenable to eval- 
uation. Of the six states classified as having service- 
centered objectives, only one stated the objectives in absolute 
amounts, e.g., enroll 300 handicapped students, increase enroll- 
ments by five percent. 

Despite the legislative intent, the state plan in most 
states is not widely regarded as a viable management document. 
State agency personnel in three of the states indicated that 
they considered their state plan to be a compliance document 
rather than a plan indicative of their anticipated operations. 
One state noted that there was little match between the state 
plan prepared for federal compliance and the management plan 
prepared for the state superintendent. Agency personnel in 
one state told us that the state plan is "just an exercise in 
getting federal funds." Goals and objectives contained in 
Part II of the state plan in another state were seen as not 
intended to be legally binding upon the state; however, efforts 
were underway to make their state plan a prescriptive rather 
than a descriptive document. 

Five state vocational education agencies have regional 
offices, each serving a geographical area. The role of the 
regional offices in the planning process is to provide consul- 
tative technical assistance to the locals, to facilitate and 
coordinate local planning efforts, to disseminate planning 
information from the state to the local level, and to assess 
and communicate local interests and needs. Regional personnel 
interact with locals in their region through personal visits, 
workshops, and conferences. One state has a hierarchical 
regional planning structure wherein regional personnel meet 
with intermediate unit representatives of constituent planning 
units. Each planning unit in turn covers seven or eight public 
school districts. Three states require, or are in the process 
of requiring, that locals participate in the preparation of a 
regional plan for vocational education. The regional plan, in 
effect, is a mini-state plan for cooperative area-wide voca- 
tional education. 



Funding Process 



Five states use 
block grant for- 
mulas; five award 
competitive grants 




Vocational education is funded from federal, state and 
local funds. For the states contacted in this study, the 
percentage of federal funds expended in FY 1973 ranged from 8.7 

2x 
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to 24.9 with a median of 12.9. Five states distribute Part 
B, VEA, funds to local education agencies by block grant 
formula allocation, and five states allocate vocational funds 
by competitive grant award. 

Block grants function as entitlements. If the locals 
are interested in obtaining their entitlements, they must 
submit an application to their state vocational education 
agency for funding approval. Block grant entitlements in one 
state are a function of district and state total and voca- 
tional enrollments. In another district, entitlement is 
dependent upon the district portion of the state's unmet stu- 
dent needs. One state has a minimum foundation grant supple- 
mented by a variable discretionary allocation which is depend- 
ent upon subjective appraisals of manpower needs, vocational 
educational needs, relative ability to pay, and excess costs. 



Only one state 
formula based en- 
tirely on objec- 
tive measures 



The most sophisticated allocation formula encountered 
consists of nine separate formulas, each for such specific 
purposes as disadvantaged, handicapped and general adult. The 
formulas contain variables that can be objectively measured. 
As an example, district allocations for general secondary 
purposes are a function of secondary school enrollment, market 
evaluation per school enrollee, effective buying income per 
household of the county in which the school district is located, 
high school dropout rate in the county, expenditure per pupil 
in vocational education, extent of economic depresssion in an 
area, projected county training needs and expenditure per pupil 
in the district for all students. This state also is the only 
state that statistically transforms the variables so as to 
control their weightings. 



Two states re- 
quire regional 
plans 



Competitive grants are awarded on the basis of relative 
priorities. Local applications are assigned a rating based 
on judgments that ostensibly take into consideration the factors 
of manpower needs, vocational education needs, relative ability 
to pay, and excess cost as required in Sec. 123(6) of PL 90-576. 
Applications are prioritized on the basis of a weighted function 
of their ranking on these and other considerations such as loca- 
tion in economically depressed areas. Ratings scales are 
frequently used to determine the degree to which local applica- 
tions meet the established criteria. However, the means by 
which, for example, objective manpower information from area 
skill surveys, manpower and labor force reports, special 
studies and advisory committee reports are translated into a 
judgment that "employment needs are severe or great" are obscure. 

Two states require as a prerequisite to funding that 
local districts must have participated in the preparation of a 
regional five-year plan for vocational education. Local appli- 
cations are required to show how the proposed programs, services 
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Diverse restric- 
tions on uses of 
federal funds 



and activities will contribute to regional objectives in 
terms of populations needing vocational education service and 
present and projected manpower needs. These same two states 
are also the only states to require that local applications 
indicate the extent to which the proposed programs, services 
and activities are compatible with the state-wide goals and 
objectives as contained in Part II of the state plan. 

The majority of states allocate federal funds for the 
support of both new and continuing programs. Two state agen- 
cies indicated that they use federal funds primarily for the 
support of new programs. Two states preclude federal funds 
from being used for the general support or maintenance of 
existing programs. Programs in one of these states are 
supported from federal funds for a maximum of three years. 
In contrast, programs in another state visited, once approved, 
receive continued funding according to a special purpose flat 
grant funding formula. Several states restrict reimbursement 
of approved programs. One state reimburses secondary locals 
for institutional salaries only, while another reimburses 
locals for instructional salaries, equipment and .professional 
travel. 



State funds 
usually allocated 
on a per pupil 
basis 



State funds are distributed to locals on a per pupil 
unit apportionment and/or as a reimbursement for incurred costs, 
Eight states allocate state funds by a per pupil unit formula 
with an adjustment to reflect the added cost of vocational 
education programs. The remaining states provide variable 
levels of reimbursement depending upon the objects of expendi- 
ture. The most liberal reimbursement schedule is 50 percent 
of the net maintenance sum of approved vocational programs, 
making it cheaper for schools to operate vocational programs 
than regular academic programs. This schedule, however, is 
biased against those locals who have less ability to support 
vocational programs from local funds. 



Uses of Manpower Data in Program Planning 



In the states contacted, planning is generally regarded 
as a support function. The major activities included under 
the planning function are state plan preparation; acquisition. 
Planning regarded interpretation and dissemination of manpower data; coordination 
as a support of information systems; and compilation of fiscal and statis- 

functlon tical reports. Uses of manpower data in each of these major 

activities will be subsequently discussed. Fiscal and statis- 
tical reporting will be omitted as these activities involve 
little direct use of manpower data. 



do 
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State Plan Preparation 



Variety of sources 
of supply and 
demand data 



Federal regulations require that state plans report 
current employment and estimated demand and supply informa- 
tion by instructional programs. Eight states reportedly use 
estimates of current employment provided by state employment 
security agencies. Six state plans report estimates of 
projected job demand due to growth and replacement needs 
obtained from employment security agencies* application of 
the l!itional/State Industry-Occupational Matrix System meth- 
odology, which is operational in all states. Two states 
obtain projected growth and replacement estimates as output 
from vocational education management information systems; 
these estimates are based on data received from the state ES. 
Two state agencies report projected estimates obtained from 
non-governmental sources. Supply estimates in all of the 
state plans analyzed are restricted to outputs from public 
and private vocational education agencies and public manpower 
agencies. Supply from public vocational education sources 
is generally construed as the total number of vocational edu- 
cation program completers. Only one state reportedly refines 
the concept of supply to include only those vocational program 
completers who are employed plus those seeking work in that 
occupation. Supply from other than vocational program sources 
generally includes program completers from private schools and 
manpower programs. Data on private school completions are 
obtained from regular reports from private schools if avail- 
able or from prior surveys. Information on manpower training 
program outputs is usually obtained from state employment 
security agency records. One state obtains data on apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training (OJT) program outputs from surveys 
conducted by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission as 
required by Sec. 709(c), Title IV, of the Civil Rights Act. 



From 7 to 280 
program cate- 
gories reported 



Considerable variation exists in the specificity of the 
OE instructional codes used to report demand and supply data. 
Four states report demand and supply data by two-digit OE codes, 
two states report by four-digit OE codes and four states report 
by six-digit OE codes. The effect is that four states report 
demand and supply data by seven global instruction program 
categories. The number of program instructional categories 
used by the remaining six states ranges from approximately 40 
to 280. The median number of instructional program categories 
for which demand and supply data are supplied is 55. 



Progr*ms-to- 

occupations 
linkages 
usually not 
explicit 



Only two states provide explicit information in their 
state plan on the linkage between vocational education instruc- 
tional programs and occupations. In those states, demand data 
are provided for each of the occupations associated with a 
particular vocational program. In one state, programs and 
occupations are clustered and occupational clusters and pro- 
gram clusters matched on a one-to-one basis. Demand data are 
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Personal Judg- 
nents used to 
match programs to 
occupations 



ES usual source 
of unemployment 
data 



provided for each occupation in the occupational cluster. 
Supply data are provided for each instructional program in 
the program cluster. In the other state, demand data are 
provided for each occupation associated with a specific 
instructional program. 

For those states that do not provide such information, 
we can only speculate about the process used to associate 
demand estimates with vocational programs. A vocational 
planner in one state, in response to the question of how he 
made the decision, indicated that in the absence of any formal 
criterion, he simply went down the list of occupation projec- 
tions provided by employment security and matched occupations 
and programs according to his best judgment. Another charac- 
terized the match between DOT codes and OE program codes as 
"a cumbersome and tiresome process,'' 

In addition to demand and supply data, states are 
required by federal regulations to provide data on areas of 
high unemployment and to designate areas identified as eco- 
nomically depressed. Seven states provide area data on un- 
employment obtained from state employment security agencies. 
Of the remainder, one state uses unemployment data supplied by 
the state manpower council, another uses data from Area Trends 
in Employment and Unemployment , and one uses national data 
on unemployment rates referenced from the U. S. Department of 
Labor's Manpower Report of the President . Only four states 
provide data in their state plan on areas of high youth un- 
employment. In all cases, these data are provided by state 
ES agencies. Data on economically depressed areas are based 
on ES agency's classification in three states, on U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce classification in two states, cn state agency 
classification in two states and according to designated 
entitlement as determined under Public Works and Economic 
Development Act in three states. 

Usage of additional manpower data in the state plan 
varies considerably according to state preference. Some 
states include data such as labor force characteristics, num- 
ber of persons below poverty level, employment time series 
data, consumer price index and per capita income. Two states 
include information on the employment outlook for specific 
occupations patterned after the format used in the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. 



Occupational 
growth and re- 
placement data 
cited as most 
useful 



Acquisition^ Interpretation and Dissemination 
of Manpower Data 

By far the most useful manpower demand data cited are 
annual and five-year projected growth and replacement data 
classified by occupations and OE instructional program codes. 
State vocational agency planning staff personnel in six states 
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visited receive annual and projected growth and replacement 
estimates by occupations prepared and distributed by state 
ES. Planners in two states receive growth and replacement 
data classified by both occupations and OE codes as output 
reports from their vocational education management informa- 
tion system. Planning personnel in another state acquire 
annual average job openings by occupational categories from 
ES agency reports and projected employment by occupations 
from in-house reports prepared by Research Coordinating Unit 
(RCU) personnel. The projection data prepared for the RCU 
under contract differ in concepts, methodology and coverage, 
e.g., census data on occupational employment converted from 
place of residence to place of employment, longer projection 
period, employment projections based on economic base theory 
instead of time series regression analyses, trend extrapola- 
tions of 1960-1970 state industry-occupation matrices, and 
coverage extended to include all state labor market areas. 
Concurrently, the RCU also develops occupational withdrawal 
rates for the state and major labor market area. One state 
obtains employment projections from a state economic fore- 
cast model. Employment projections are used as input into 
a vocational education employment enrollment model which 
projects employment by occupations, vocational educational 
enrollments, completions and placements. The rp--'els, although 
based on a variety of state and national data, are independent 
of ES agency-supplied manpower data. 



General agree- 
ment on relative 
importance of 
data categories 



Vocational planners are in general agreement on the 
importance of acquiring state and area current employment by 
occupations, state and area estimates of total unemployment, 
projections of manpower demand by occupations and indicators 
of labor supply by occupation. Moderate importance is attached 
to state and area current employment estimates, occupation- 
industry employment matrices, projections of manpower demand 
by industry, labor force characteristics, manpower enroll- 
ments, labor turnover and indicators of general economic con- 
ditions. Less concern is expressed for area wage data, list- 
ings of job openings and their specifications, listings of 
job openings that could not be filled locally, characteristics 
of workers customarily hired and characteristics of typical 
jobs by occupations. 



More familiar 
with ES than BLS 



In response to a question concerning state vocational 
agency planning staff familiarity with employment security 
manpower data, five states can be classified as being very 
familiar with data available from their state ES agency. 
Classification is based on the responses of the dominant agency, 
data "'^ ""^^ i.e., that vocational education agency, either secondary or 

postsecondary, that exhibited the greater awareness and use of 
manpower data. With regard to manpower data available from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, almost all state agencies indicated 
less familiarity with BLS manpower publications. 
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Supply data are 
incomplete 



State capabilities to deal with the supply side of the 
manpower equation are much less developed. All states visited 
have at least minimum capabilities to provide data from stu- 
dent accounting records on the number of completions by OE 
program codes. Depending upon the sophistication of their 
student follow-up, some states are able to classify the num- 
ber of program completers who are available for work by pro- 
gram code. Only five states appear to have systematized 
procedures for the collection and analysis of supply data in 
terms of formal training program outputs. One state has a 
computerized student accounting system that obtains data on 
the outputs from public secondary programs, public adult and 
postsecondary programs, private school programs, baccalau- 
reate and diploma RN programs, ongoing federal human develop- 
ment programs, and manpower training programs, as well as data 
on job seekers from employment security. Another state has 
a similarly designed system that obtains, in addition, data 
on the outputs of formal on-the-job training programs and 
registered apprenticeship programs. Another obtains data 
from community college programs, private business school pro- 
grams, associate degree programs in four-year colleges, high % 
school dropouts, and vocational rehabilitation, in addition 
to secondary public school vocational program completers. 
Two states have developed models based on longitudinal follow- 
up data for the projection of vocational program completers 
and placements. One state reports that the projection model 
yields "... forecasts of the number of public occupational 
education graduates that could be expected to be available for 
employment within specific tra ling programs for the years 
1976 to 1980." Currently, no.ic of the states visited has the 
capability to estimate components of supply resulting from in- 
migration, occupational mobility, those unemployed but currently 
seeking work, re-entries into the labor force, and the output 
of private training programs. 



Local use of 
state agency data 
is unclear 
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The extent to which manpower data are interpreted for 
actual use in local decision-making is unclear. Some states 
are constantly seeking manpower data and are publishing and 
disseminating them to local educational agencies. Whether the 
presentation of annual employment and projected job openings 
accompanied by a description of the methodologies used in 
deriving the projections and caveats concerning their use 
contributes to better decision-making is problematical. As 
one planning administrator put it, "We are at a point in the 
state now where we more or less have what we want at the state 
level but presently the data do not appear to have permeated 
down to the local level where most of the justification of new 
programs is made." Only one state provided a suggested method 
for using their MIS information in programmatic decision-making. 
While many states provide manpower information to the locals on 

SA hoc basis, few states provide it on a regular and sys- 
tematic basis. In most states, assistance in the interpreta- 
tion of manpower data, if available, is provided on an "as 



requested" basis . 
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Management Information Systenis 



Most states are 
developing manage- 
ment Information 
systems 



Seven state agencies have management information sys- 
tems, but only two have fully operational systems. By manage- 
ment information system, we mean a computerized data process- 
ing system that inputs and processes data and systematically 
produces output reports in a form suitable for use in program 
planning and operations. Most of the systems either have or 
expect to have in the near future the capability routinely 
to provide information on program and curriculum approvals, 
enrollments, completions, early leavers, student character- 
istics and enrollment status, student follow-up regarding 
post-program work and/or educational experience, expenditures, 
equipment and facilities, and vocational staff personnel. 
Three of the systems routinely collect and provide data on 
program completions from private proprietary schools, public 
postsecondary institutions and federally funded manpower train- 
ing programs. Information on program completers or early 
leavers, availability for placement, and employment status in 
field of training is obtained from student status reports and 
student follow-up information . In an effort to improve the 
determination of the occupations for which vocational program 
leavers may be regarded as supply, one state developed instruc- 
tional program/occupation matrices of estimated probabilities 
of employment in a given occupation for leavers from each 
vocational program. This information together with labor 
force participation rates and unemployment rates was to have 
been, along with demand estimates, entered into a demand- 
supply model. However, plans for the development of this model 
have subsequently been cancelled. 



Manpower demand 
data not routinely 
provided by MIS 



MIS usually not 
located in voca- 
tional education 
agency 
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Only two management information systems routinely pro- 
vide information on manpower demand. In one state system, 
information on current and expected job opportunities classified 
by the state and regions was obtained by survey of employers 
conducted and periodically updated by the state ES agency. In 
the other state, both current and projected job openings are 
obtained for the state, SMSA's and county groupings and sub- 
regions by an application of the BLS industry-occupation matrix 
methodology. Employment projections for each industry sector 
are obtained by least squares regression using ES-202 county 
data as the primary base for estimation. Both systems provide 
demand and supply data classified by OE instructional program 
code. One system provides current and projected employment as 
well as anticipated job opportunities by growth and replace- 
ment. The other system provides demand and supply and demand 
minus vocational education supply for clusters of programs and 
occupations. 

The operational location of the management information 
systems differs across states. Two systems are operated by the 
state vocational education agency. One is operated by the Re- 
search Coordinating Unit, and three are operated by private con- 
sulting firms physically removed from the state agency. In one 
of the states the MIS is^p^^rt of an interagency planning effort. 

do 
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Management information systems* capabilities to pro- 
vide data at considerable reduction in time and effort appear 
to be welcomed by vocational agency personnel. Personnel 
interviewed in one state agency were unanimous in their acclaim 
of their MIS as a vast, innovative, and as yet largely un- 
developed resource in planning. Personnel in another agency 
indicated that the MIS was better than anything they had ever 
Staff generally had to work with before. In two states visited, most of the 
favorable of MIS data used came from either their MIS outputs or local program 
efforts reports. Personnel in one agency stated that 'Ve probably 

have put an implicit amount of faith in our system because, 
in the first place, it's expedient to do so. . . . for three 
years we haven't used any [ES] publications, anything other 
than the [MIS] information." He went on to admit that "... 
it may also be dangerous to have so much faith in a system 
that may not be giving you the exact degree of information 
[needed]." 



Uses of Manpower Data in 
Program Operations 



Operational activities generally include new program 
approval, approval of program changes, termination of exist- 
ing programs, monitoring and evaluation of existing programs, 
and consultative services to local educational agencies. The 
usage of manpower data in each of these activities will be 
subsequently discussed. 



Approval of New Programs 



Local manpower 
needs not ex- 
pressed In quan- 
titative terms 



The most frequent operational use of manpower data is 
in the approval of applications for new program starts. 
Nearly all states provide locals with guidelines for the prep- 
aration of applications and program plans. Review of these 
guidelines and associated application for program funding 
forms revealed that application forms from three states have 
no provision for manpower data. Two states require that the 
locals simply answer "yes" or "no" regarding the existence of 
manpower need for proposed programs. Several states require 
that the locals indicate how the need for the program was 
established. One state requires that the locals indicate 
with a check mark the services used in the determination of 
program need, e.g., local advisory council, local/area employ- 
ment office, industrial surveys, other state agencies, BLS 
publications, etc. Several others incorporate a statement 
of manpower needs into a required general narrative description 
of program needs. None of the states require a quantitative 
justification of manpower needs, nor do any states specifically 
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require the locals to use standard data sources and meth- 
odologies in the determination of manpower needs. Locals are 
apparently free to use any source of manpower data they choose 
in program justification. 

Usage of manpower data in the state approval and allo- 
cation process varies considerably across states. Some states 
make almost no use of manpower data in the program approval 
process. One state uses manpower data primarily in the iden- 
tification of new and emerging occupations which are brought 
to the attention of the locals. Another state assesses 
district manpower demand according to the number of new pro- 
grams approved and the number of additional programs offered 
in the district. Manpower need as a criterion for federal 
funds is measured in another state by the unemployment rate 
for youths 16-18 years of age. The review process in yet 
another state consists of fitting the application into the 
goals and objectives as specified in the state plan, deter- 
mining that the program complies with minimum state and 
federal regulations, examining the budget for reasonableness 
and funding the project; almost all new programs are funded. 
In another state, program applications are assigned points on 
a manpower need scale according to state-wide demand for that 
occupation. However, one local respondent told us that the 
primary determinant of program approval in that state is 
political. Applications in another state are rated on man- 
Each state differs need factors such as number of unfilled jobs, impact of 
in the program programs on local, state and regional needs, and impact of 
approval process programs on new or emerging job needs. These ratings are 

averaged and converted to dollar allocations to supplement a 
minimum foundation grant. Program applications in another 
state are ranked and prioritized for funding on the basis of 
their ability to meet the needs of critical shortage occupa- 
tions, provide for new and emerging occupations and meet the 
general manpower requirements of the region served. Yet 
another state provides the locals with priority areas based 
on state-wide net demand (growth and replacement) obtained 
from their MIS output. These priority areas for curriculum 
development are determined by the state supervisors responsible 
for each major program area. The most explicit use of man- 
power data flags programs for consideration for increased 
growth, modification, reduction or elimination according to 
whether (1) the enrollment to placement ratio is less than 
3:1; (2) estimated demand (growth plus replacements) is in 
excess of 50 per year; and (3) present impact on the demand 
by postsecondary colleges and institutes is less than 60 per- 
cent. Expansion is recommended when criteria 1, 2 and 3 are 
met, or when just criteria 1 and 3 are met and public policy 
indicates strong emphasis on the occupation. Expansion is 
also recommended \vhen criterion 1 is met but no demand data 
are available, as in the case of new and emerging occupations. 

5 J 
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Locals encour- 
aged to collect 
their ovm data 



Local data used 
to counter state 
agency assessment 



In all states contacted, locals are encouraged to 
augment state assessment of manpower needs. Several of the 
state educational agencies offer technical assistance to local 
districts in designing and conducting area manpower surveys 
to document local area manpower needs. Locals are frequently 
encouraged to seek inputs from advisory councils, industrial 
surveys, secondary manpower data sources, state and local 
employment security offices, state and local governmental 
agencies, as well as management information system output to 
support their contention of employment opportunities. 

Locals may also contest a state agency assessment of 
low demand and/or over-supply of trained manpower. One school 
indicated it had initiated a very successful program in agri- 
business in spite of "hard" data which had indicated no need. 
The school had joined a consortium of schools offering agri- 
business which had established a state-wide network of job 
development and placement communications for agri-business 
program graduates. The consortium claimed that there was 
an average of four to five job openings for every agri-business 
program graduate produced. In another state a program pro- 
posal to train machinists was turned down at one school 
visited because the state-wide data showed no demand for 
machinists. The school district secured data from the local 
newspaper showing double-page advertisements for machinists 
in that area. Even though most of the demand was from employ- 
ers in an adjacent state, the project was funded. In another 
instance, local justification JEor a carpentry program was 
provided by letters from a number of contractors attesting to 
a need for trained carpenters. 



Modification of Continuing Programs 

Few states make extensive use of manpower data in deci- 
sions concerning expansion or contraction of ongoing programs. 
Continuation of previously approved programs in one state 
involves just a routine listing of that program in the local 
annual plan. Generally, the decision to alter an ongoing pro- 
gram is regarded as a local prerogative. As long as the local 

- - plan meets minimum standards, locals in many states have 

Strong local con- ^ . j.r.x.. 

trol over on- considerable latitude m initiating program modifications. 

going programs Program continuation is frequently more dependent upon enroll- 

ment than upon manpower demand. Enrollments are an important 
local consideration in program continuation in that state 
funding is generally pn a per student unit basis. As one state 
vocational administrator told us, program operations' use of 
manpower data is "probably one of the weakest areas." A 
similar opinion expressed held that, "For ongoing programs, 
labor market data does not even exist." 
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Placement and 
follow-up daCa 
preferred over 
manpower pro- 
jection 



The predominant perspective of operational personnel 
in many state agencies appeared to be that of faith in follow- 
up and placement figures rather than in projections of labor 
market demand. Reports of what actually happens to program 
completers placement-wise are regarded as more credible evi- 
dence of employment opportunities than are annual and pro- 
jected statistical estimates of occupational growth and 
replacement needs. There is a noticeable tendency for pro- 
gram operations personnel to view manpower data with some 
suspicion and to be skeptical of their use in programmatic 
decision-making. Operations personnel tend to be less 
familiar with manpower data supplied by state ES agencies 
and BLS than are the program planners. They also tend to 
express less confidence in manpower data from these sources 
than do the program planners. 



Program Termination 



State agencies 
rarely initiate 
program termina- 
tions 



As with program modification, termination of programs 
is primarily a local option. Although states have the legal 
authority to suspend state support, they are generally reluc- 
tant to do so. Most of the locals visited could not recall 
any instances where the state had taken the initiative to 
terminate a program. State agency personnel saw the threatened 
withholding of state funds as having "serious political impli- 
cations." School codes and the problem of what to do with 
tenured teachers who may no longer be needed make termination 
a rather laborious and sticky process in some states. Local 
option is defended on the grounds that business, industry and 
union representation on local advisory boards is an adequate 
safeguard against the continuance of obsolete programs. Since 
local support generally exceeds state program support, it is 
considered unlikely that locals would continue to expend 
valuable resources on programs that did not meet local needs. 
Reluctance to terminate programs has contributed to a situa- 
tion in one state where 80 percent of total vocational enroll- 
ment is in occupational areas of average or marginal demand. 



Program Monitoring and Evaluation 



Frequency and 
scope of evalua- 
tions vary 
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As with the previous activities, the extent of monitor- 
ing and evaluation of ongoing vocational education programs 
varies widely. Program monitoring and evaluation appear to 
be minimal in six of the ten states visited. Of those remain- 
ing states, one state evaluates those schools offering four 
or more programs. Within one year, the state agency must 
receive a letter indicating what action has been taken with 
respect to the recommendations. This same state is attempting 
to promote management-by-objective techniques in local 
districts. Another state bases the continuation of federal 
funding on the evaluation of activities of prior years. The 
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most extensive monitoring and evaluation effort at the 
secondary and adult level is that undertaken by one state 
which each year site-visits 20 percent of the programs in 
each program area. One state postsecondary agency provides 
^ easily administered evaluation procedures and instrumenta- 
',4tion and offers assistance in applying the system to com- 
munity colleges who participate on a voluntary basis. 
Another state postsecondary agency evaluates all newly 
approved programs at the end of the first two or three years 
of operation. 



Consultative Services 



operational per- 
sonnel provide 
local planning 
assistance 



The consultative service of greatest concern in this 
study is the technical assistance in planning provided to 
the locals. In most states visited, technical planning 
assistance is the administrative responsibility of opera- 
tional personnel. Again there is wide variance both between 
and within states in the performance of this activity. In 
some states, scheduled visits with locals are a standard 
procedure, while in others, technical assistance is provided 
on an ad hoc basis with the locals initiating the request for 
assistance. It is generally the case that smaller locals 
are more likely to request assistance than are the large 
locals. The larger locals have greater resources — in some 
cases more than the state agency — and usually have a strong 
sense of local autonorny. Technical planning assistance 
generally involves assistance in interpretation of applica- 
tion procedures; explanation of state priorities, goals and 
objectives; and assistance in preparation of annual and long- 
range plans. Several states offer assistance to locals in 
the design and conduct of local surveys to determine the 
extent of local employment opportunities. 



Perceived Needs and Problems 



State vocational education agency personnel were asked 
to describe their needs for manpower data and the problems 
they encounter concerning the availability and use of man- 
power data. Their responses were classified according to 
whether they pertained to data per se or whether they per- 
tained to people and organizations. Those responses classi- 
fied as pertaining to data were further classified according 
to whether they pertained to the currency of the data, the 
objectivity of the data, the comprehensiveness and specificity 
of the data, the geographic coverage of the data or the for- 
mat of the data. Perceived needs and problems in each of 
these areas will be subsequently discussed. 
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Data Needs and Problems 



Agency personnel in several states indicated a problem 
with the currency of manpower data supplied by ES agencies. 
By the time data are collected and published, they are often 
out of date. Because of sporadic publishing schedules, 
^0 dls accurate estimation of publication dates is very difficult, 
trust^published' Therefore, state agencies are hesitant to make their plan- 
^jata ning effort dependent upon a supplier with an unpredictable 

delivery schedule. There is a discernable tendency of voca- 
tional education professional to distrust manpower data, 
not only that supplied by ES agencies and BLS but that 
supplied by the educators themselves. One state agency 
respondent told us, 

Our concern is that it lES data] does not truly 
reflect some of the manpower needs areas. . . . 
Some of that data that they lESj provide us would 
indicate there is not a need for expansion of pro- 
grams--but when we get back to talking to real 
estate people, insurance people, the health occu- 
pations people, they say, "Well, gee, you only 
show 500 people and we've got 1,000 employed right 
here/* . . . The validity of it is a concern we 
have. 



Lack of confidence in employment data supplied by ES agencies 
in part results from educators* belief that large segments 
of employers are systematically excluded from coverage. 
Reference was made to the fact that sampled employer units 
covered only about 40 percent of total estimated employment. 
Some state vocational people were skeptical about the repre- 
Lack of confidence sentativeness of estimates of the characteristics of the 
In ES surveys unemployed based only on a sample of people who file unemploy- 

ment claims. There is also a tendency of some vocational 
educators to draw the inference that because many employers 
do not use local ES offices as an employment agency, they 
are, therefore, systematically excluded from the sample used 
to estimate employment opportunities. In one state, current 
economic conditions have led state vocational agency staff 
to question the accuracy of ES agency projections. Agency 
personnel in another state felt that the objectivity of ES 
agency data is suspect because the ES agency appeared to 
make arbitrary judgments inconsistent with the assumptions. 
Local employer methodologies, and employment projections used by other state 
surveys ques- administrative agencies. Vocational educators tend to be 

tloned dubious of the extent to which manpower data at the national 

level accurately reflect local and regional conditions, 
especially those in rural areas. An occasional criticism was 
voiced against the use of local employer surveys conducted 
by educators as indicators of program need. The optimism of 
employers was mentioned and the "happy music" in local appli- 
cations was noted by one state agency respondent who saw one 
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Agri-business 
occupations noc 
adequately 
covered 



Too much emphasis 
on skilled and 
unskilled occupa- 
tions 



SIC codes pose a 
problem 



of their tasks as being to "fry the fat of happy noises" out 
of the manpower data* Supply data reported by OE program 
codes are regarded by some state agency personnel as an 
overestimate in that not all program completers enter the 
labor force, nor do they necessarily find employment in areas 
for which they are trained. 

Problems associated with lack of comprehensiveness 
and specificity of manpower data with regard to occupational 
coverage were frequently mentioned. More specificity of 
occupational classification is desired. Lack of more precise 
distinctions between traditional agricultural occupations and 
agriculture-related occupations poses a problem for agricul- 
ture program area specialists who are reluctant to accept 
demand estimates based only on the traditionally defined 
agriculture occupations. Postsecondary state agencies 
frequently expressed a concern that the current occupational 
classifications tend to emphasize the unskilled and skilled 
occupations at the expense of technical, health and allied 
health, paraprofessional and social service areas. In one 
state, for example, breakouts into technical nursing and 
professional nursing occupations were not available. The 
category "other laboratory personnel" was cited by community 
college planners as being less than useful. As one agency 
person told us, "During the past year we didn't have enough 
breakout in certain kinds of occupations. For example, we 
had too many lumped-off by clusters as categories. We need 
more explicit information." 

Classification of manpower data by industrial cate- 
gories diminishes the utility of manpower data for vocational 
education planning. One state agency staff person told us 

... we can't go to the fESj and say "Now lookl 
How many welders are we going to need next year 
in the way of replacement due to death and retire- 
ment and so on?" They do not break it out that 
way. They're on Standard Industrial Class if ica- 
tion. Somebody's got to make that transposition. 



Dissatisfaction is also expressed at the grossness of ES 
agency industry groupings and skill level groupings. One 
state agency person indicated "in many of these categories, 
over 50 percent of employment demand is listed as 'not else- 
where classified. ' When a sizeable number in a category is 
listed NEC, you know you have a problem." 



BLS officials in Washington, D. C-, informed us that 
current and projected employment by occupational categories 
is currently available in all states. 
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No standard link- 
age between occu- 
pations and 0£ 
codes 



In five states, transposition of occupational demand 
to OE instructional program codes is performed by state voca- 
tional agency " personnel/ Only three state ES agencies pro- 
vide occupational demand estimates by OE program code. In 
two other states, the transposition is programmed in their 
MIS. At present, there is no uniformly accepted assignment 
of occupations to program codes. Five states have developed 
objective assignment rules and have computerized the process* 
In the other states, transposition tends to be a 'Cumbersome 
and tiresome" hand process. BLS has recently issued a revised 
procedure for making these transpositions.^ 



Concerns with the industry-occupational employment 
matrix methodology were expressed. Personnel in one state 
Question I-O agency were dubious of the industry-occupational matrix based 

matrix method- on the 1970 Census of Population since they believed that the 

°^°sy state economic mix had changed substantially. Suspicion of 

the ability of the matrix model to represent reality is 
typified by the following comment: 

When you gather data in that particular fashion, 
you might logically make some assumption that 
o.ut of this classification so many secretaries 
are going to be employed; if it's a business of 
600, you know a certain percent is going to be 
secretarial, a certain percent is this, that and 
the other thing, but all those are assumptions 
and not really too valid in terms of planning. 



Need better in- 
formation on job 
duties 



Problems with 
demand data 
cited 



Need for more specific occupational information was also 
frequently cited. State agency personnel are interested in the 
job duties of a typical job found in an occupation, the train- 
ing needs, specific skills required, geographic location, and 
the impact of technological change. Many of these needs relate 
more to curriculum development than to program planning. 

Need for demand data covered a range of topics. As 
stated previously, state vocational educators have a need for 
manpower demand data by occupational categories, preferably 
classified by OE program codes. Specifically mentioned were 
needs for employment demand by labor market areas, employment 
demand generated by new industrial starts, employment opportuni- 
ties for women, growth rates and time demand curves for new and 
emerging occupations, and the demand that will result from 
changing technology. 



Matching Occupational Classifications to Vocational 
Education Program Codes . Tomorrow's Manpower Needs, Supplement 
3 (Revised), U. S, Department of Labor, 1975. 
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Lack of data on 
Supply from 
other sources 



Needs and problems associated with supply data were 
numerous. With regard to student follow-up data, needs were 
expressed for placement data, time on first job, situations 
under which and locations where completers leave their first 
job, as well as migration patterns of program completers. 
Increased coverage of supply data is needed particularly with 
respect to inclusion of outputs from private schools, general 
education, postsecondary and higher education, military, OJT 
and CETA-funded manpower training programs. Labor force 
characteristics such as re-entry rates by specific skills 
and unemployment by age and occupational catego^ were indi- 
cated as well as needs for profiles of the characteristics 
of those currently employed in various occupations. Occupa- 
tional mobility and labor turnover data were cited by many 
planners as being very important but currently unavailable 
in most states. Projections of enrollments by OE program 
codes as a function of labor market demand were also perceived 
to be needed in several states. 



State and SMSA 
coverage too 
broad • 



Geographic coverage of manpower data was a frequently 
encountered problem. In several states, the geographic cover- 
age of ES agency data is seen as being too global to satisfy 
vocational education planning requirements. State agency 
personnel in at least six states expressed dissatisfaction 
with the geographic specificity of manpower data supplied by 
ES agencies. Desired sub-state areas range from school dis- 
tricts and counties to multi-county regional planning regions. 
While perhaps wishing for more, most state v">cational personnel 
would regard manpower data at the county and * multi-county 
regional or labor market area as a decided impLOvement over 
the present state and SMSA coverage. The perceived problem 
with labor market areas as the geographical unit is that in 
rural states, especially, the balance-of-state represents too 
diversified an area to qualify as an economic and social entity 
with singular needs. The problem of geographic specificity 
is even more acute for BLS publications which are generally 
national. in scope rather than state or sub-state. 



Format of data 
too complex 



Problems with the format of manpower data were occa- 
sionally encountered. Dissatisfaction with format centers on 
tabular presentation of manpower data. The standard columnar 
presentation of data is considered not particularly helpful 
to vocational educators. Too often, according to state person- 
nel, the local administrator is inundated in administrative 
problems, and for him to take time to go through large, volu- 
minous amounts of labor market statistics is impossible. It 
was further suggested to us that state and local administra- 
tors do not have the staff nor the expertise to interpret 
labor market data in the format which is currently presented. 
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Organizational and Other Nori'^Data Problems 
Influencing Usage^of Manpower Data 



Separate boards 
inhibit program 
articulation 



More emphasis on 
student demand 
at postsecondary 
level 



Organizational factors play a considerable role in 
determining the usage of manpower data. For purposes of 
discussion, organizational problems will be divided into the 
following categories: secondary/postsecondary articulation; 
intergovernmental agency relations; state board policies; 
and local autonomy. Each will be discussed in turn. 

Articulation between secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional education depends in large degree on the state educa- 
tional structure. In those states where both secondary and 
postsecondary agencies report to a common board, shared phi- 
losophies, operational policies, rules and regulations tend 
to ensure a smoother transition from secondary to postsecond- 
ary levels. In these situations, secondary and postsecondary 
vocational agencies are similar in their approach to manpower 
data in program planning and operations. However, when 
secondary and postsecondary vocational educational agencies 
are under separate board control, the effect is essentially 
two separate delivery systems, each with its separate phi- 
losophies, policies and operational styles. In most cases 
of dual board structure, vocational education tends to be 
identified with secondary education. This separation of 
powers and the general tendency for greater autonomy in the 
approval and administrative control of higher education pro- 
grams seem to inhibit program articulation and communication 
between secondary vocational education and community/ junior 
colleges. Community and junior colleges that are under the 
jurisdiction of higher education tend to place more emphasis 
on student demand than manpower requirements as the criterion 
for program need. Their philosophy is to give the students 
what they want curriculum-wise under the assumption that the 
students, being generally more mature, know what they want. 
Optional attendance as opposed to the "captive audience" of 
the secondary system resulting from mandatory school attend- 
ance laws makes enrollments more critical to postsecondary 
administrators. Since state aid is geared to the number of 
full-time equivalent (FTE) students, popular programs are 
the paying programs. Except in those few states where pro- 
gram continuation is dependent upon the placement record, 
low placement rates affect postsecondary program offerings 
only in the long run; student demand will eventually dry up 
for a program whose graduates cannot find jobs. Student 
demand as a criterion of program need also is more in accord 
with the individual-oriented academic philosophy of higher 
education. 



The effect on the use of manpower data is that state 
agencies of vocational education frequently have little direct 
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State cannot en- 
force local 
articulation 
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control over approval and supervision of programs offered in 
community and junior colleges. Because of the separation of 
powers, comprehensive state-wide planning for the articula- 
tion of secondary and postsecondary vocational education 
cannot be enforced at the state level in many of the states. 

Cooperation between state agencies plays an important 
role in the availability and usage of manpower data. The 
cooperative relations between state vocational education 
agencies and state ES agencies being of concern to this 
report will be discussed in Chapter IV. Discussion in this 
section is limited to an accounting of state attempts to 
improve cooperative agency planning and the problems encoun- 
tered. 



Comprehensive 
manpower devel- 
opment attempted 



One of the states, visited was unique in the extent of 
state-level commitment to comprehensive manpower development. 
State agencies involved in manpower development are linked 
together in a network of interlocking committees designed to 
promote development of a cooperative and unified state program- 
matic thrust. One of these committees has been designated the 
state board for vocational education. The state board for 
vocational education enters into contractual agreements with 
the state secondai^^ and postsecondary agencies for the delivery 
of vocational educational services. The secondary and post- 
secondary agencies have the responsibility of program selec- 
tion, approval, allocation of federal funds, supervision of 
programs, promotion of vocational education programs and pro- 
vision of data subject to overall board policy determination 
and approval. The vocational education board maintains the 
right to evaluate program performance. The problems encoun- 
tered in implementing this approach to comprehensive planning 
center on obtaining and maintaining cooperation. While pro- 
visions are made for the termination of the agreement, the 
sanctions that can be brought to bear and the options avail- 
able for alternative delivery of vocational education in the 
advent of termination are unclear. 



No definitive 
board position 
regarding student 
demand vs. man- 
power needs 



State board policies in another state have influenced 
the usage of manpower data. The state board has been reluc- 
tant to take a position on the specific place of manpower data 
in the state educational priorities. The issue in question 
is, "To what extent should vocational educators or career edu- 
cators pay attention to manpower needs as compared to the 
young people's own choices for their occupational lives?" In 
lieu of a definitive board position on this issue, the state 
agency is seen to be walking a middle line between the demands 
of the labor market on one hand and the interests of students 
and the commitment to ongoing programs on the other. 
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Perhaps the most salient factor regarding the use of 
manpower data is that of local autonomy — the delegation of 
state-constituted authority to a local governmental unit. 
State vocational education agencies visited reportedly have 
relatively little ultimate control over local program plan- 
ning and operations. In many states, the local educational 
Local autonomy a agencies have almost complete autonomy to determine their 
salient factor own programs within state and federal guidelines. One chief 
planning director indicated that it is difficult for the 
state to dictate to the locals the programs they should or 
should not support. He did indicate that the state does 
urge the local districts to be aware of the necessity of 
local programs to meet manpower needs. One state director 
described the means used to effect state-wide policy changes 
as follows: 



Shortage of 
trained planning 
personnel 



Restrictive per- 
sonnel guidelines 
inhibit hiring 
planners 



We usually start with the planning process in 
the state agency to try and get some handle on 
what it is we want to accomplish. Then we go 
to the field and bring in key leaders to what- 
ever areas we're trying to impact because, again 
with the local autonomy that exists you have to 
bring them with you, you can't just lay it on if 
you don't have money. 

Additional data-related problems encountered dealt 
with inadequate resources, limited dissemination and defini- 
tions. The requirements of state plan preparation and the 
effort required to implement the planning requirements con- 
tained in PL 90-576 pose a difficult problem for state agen- 
cies of vocational education. The lack of resources allocated 
to planning and particularly the shortage of trained personnel 
in planning were emphasized. The increased emphasis on plan- 
ning was seen as calling for decision-making on the basis of 
sound data which requires that people be equipped with this 
kind of expertise. It was suggested to us that little in the 
training of traditional vocational educators prepared them 
for this role. Generalists who had previously been able 
administrators were frequently not prepared to cope with a 
re-definition of their role as planners and managers rather 
than coordinators and facilitators. Restrictive personnel 
guidelines in some states inhibit hiring of people with non- 
educational credentials into state vocational education agen- 
cies. Shortages of staff, heavy workloads, and too much time 
spent on administrative and legislative aspects of the educa- 
tional process combine to reduce the resources available for 
manpower planning and program supervision. 



Persons interviewed occasionally mentioned that lack 
of dissemination of manpower data is a serious problem, 
nated State agency documents, board reports, and ES agency documents 

40 



Manpower data not 
widely dlssemi- 
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and other manpower documents were regarded as not being 
widely enough disseminated to the people who could use them. 
This problem is discussed further in Chapter IV. 

Finally, definitional problems were sometimes mentioned. 

It was brought to our attention that no satisfactory defini- 
Different defini- ^i-on of "postsecondary" exists. Incompatibility of state and 
tions a problem federal definitions of "adult" were found in another state. 

Another agency reported that the definitions of "handicapped" 

and "disadvantaged" as used by vocational education and by 

BLS differ. 
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CHAPTER III 



MANPOWER DATA AND LOCAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AGENCIES 



Suimnary Observations 

• Local vocational education agencies have considerable discretion in 
selecting the source of the manpower data used to justify their pro- 
gram offerings. 

• Published manpower projections tend not to be used in the initial 
determination of program need; they are more likely to be used to 
justify a need for programs already identified by other means. 

• Information from advisory committees and locally conducted surveys 
is considered more useful than published manpower data for determin- 
ing local manpower needs. 

• Once a program is installed, manpower projections play a minor role 
in future programmatic decisions. 

• Program contraction or termination is more likely to result from 
lack of student interest than a lack of available jobs for program 
completers. 

• Many schools have no formal procedures for collecting placement or 
follow-up information. 

• Program terminations are seldom initiated by the state agency. 

• The primary purpose of local plans is to secure state and federal 
funds; they generally are not considered useful in day-to-day plan- 
ning and operations. 

• Considerable subjective judgment is involved in matching program 
codes to occupational categories. 

• Many local planners are unaware of the existing published manpower 
data available from ES, BLS and other governmental agencies. 

• The geographic coverage of manpower data is frequently considered 
to be a problem, but there is little agreement on the preferred 
coverage, 

• The statistical orientation of most ES and BLS manpower projections 
inhibits their use. 

4.-: 
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• Many local vocational education administrators feel they have 
neither the time nor technical skills to do an adequate job of 
reviewing manpower data and incorporating them into their plans, 

• There is a tendency for local directors to be suspicious of pub- 
lished manpower data and to place greater trust in their own sur- 
veys and personal contacts with employers, 

• State agencies do not have sufficient staff to provide the local 

^ vocational education agencies with the assistance in planning the 
locals feel they need« 
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Delivery of Services 



The methods by which vocational education services are 
delivered to students do not fit neatly Into a classification 
system. Wide variations were observed both within and 
between states. We visited comprehensive vocational high 
schools, area vocational schools for secondary students, area 
vocational schools serving secondary and postsecondary stu- 
dents, postsecondary technical Institutes, community colleges 
and skills centers. At the secondary level, some area voca- 
tional schools are located In the same facility that houses a 
high school, some are located In a separate facility to which 
Diverse delivery students are bussed for part of their school day, and others 
offer the students both the academic and vocational compon- 
ents of a comprehensive high school education. Furthermore, 
some comprehensive high schools offer only one or two voca- 
tional curricula while others offer many. We visited com- 
munity colleges where more students were enrolled In college 
transfer programs than In vocational education programs, and 
we visited postsecondary technical Institutes where all stu- 
dents were enrolled in vocational programs. Regardless of 
the diversity in the delivery systems visited, they all 
shared one thing: part of their financial support came from 
federal vocational education funds. 



Description of f^e Local 
Planning Process 



"Consideration" 
of manpower needs 
has various in- 
terpretations 



In order to be eligible for federal vocational educa- 
tion funds, local education agencies must prepare annual and 
long-range plans. While all of the local vocational educa- 
tion personnel interviewed indicated that they prepared plans 
for vocational education in their schools or districts, the 
scope and detail of the plans varied considerably both within 
and between states. In all cases "consideration" was given 
to manpower needs prior to offering a new program. However, 
the observed diversity in state requirements for reporting 
manpower data in local plans and the types of data used indi- 
cates considerable latitude in the interpretation of tKe 
meaning of "consideration" of manpower needs in the planning 
process . 



Variability in 
local planning 
procedures 



The procedures used to plan for vocational education 
at the local level can vary almost as much within a state as 
between states. In some cases most of the planning takes 
place at the school level, in others at the school district 
level, and occasionally it represents a multi-district effort. 
In some states the annual plans submitted by the local agen- 
cies cover only new and expanding programs, while in others 
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the local plans cover all vocational education programs and 
services. All of the state agencies for vocational educa- 
tion visited provide the locals with guidelines for prepar- 
ing local plans, and most state agencies have consultants 
available to assist the local agencies in the planning pro- 
cess. To a considerable extent the guidelines and assistance 
provided to the local agencies by the state agencies center 
around VEA entitlements and state policies that will influ- 
ence local plan preparation. 

To illustrate the variations in the procedures fol- 
lowed by local educational agencies in planning new program 
offerings, the sequence of events followed by two secondary 
school districts in the same state will be briefly described. 
The procedures they follow differ considerably from each 
other, but both are indicative of procedures reportedly used 
by local directors in other states. 



District //I 

The initial idea for a new program offering usually 
emanates from a vocational instructor in the local schools. 
The instructor talks with other instructors in this school 
to get their reactions, and if they favor the idea they will 
probably contact the local vocational education program 
coordinator to obtain his reaction. If his reaction is 
favorable, the state vocational education agency will be 
contacted to: (1) determine whether or not a similar program 
already exists in a nearby district, and (2) explore the 
possibility of getting a state agency staff member to help 
Instructors' in- them develop the program. If the state agency gives a favor- 
terests an impor- able response to the idea, an advisory committee is estab- 
tant factor lished to assist in curriculum development and identify pos- 

sible emplo3nnent opportunities. In most instances the 
advisory committees in this district serve as the primary 
source of manpower information used to support the program 
proposal. The proposal is then written and submitted to the 
state agency, and a brief description of the program is 
included in the preregistration materials provided to the 
students. Student interest in the program is determined dur- 
ing the spring preregistration for the following fall semes- 
ter. If enough students enroll, the program will begin 
operation in the fall semester. 




District //2 

The initial idea for a new program is usually identi- 
fied through annual surveys of the students' interests con- 
Student interest ducted by a local vocational education coordinator, Poten- 
a prime factor tial programs showing the most student interest are considered 
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in the light of existing facilities and their relative 
costs. Programs which are deemed feasible to offer are 
then reviewed by the vocational education coordinator to 
determine employment potential. State ES data are con- 
sulted first, followed by surveys of local employers. The 
local postsecondary vocational-technical school is contacted 
to obtain additional information on employment opportunities 
and recommendations concerning the content which should be 
included in the program. A subject area advisory committee 
is established to provide additional input into the recom- 
mended content of the program and to document further the 
need for trained manpower in that occupational area. The 
state vocational education agency is then contacted, and a 
subject area specialist from the state agency usually helps 
them plan the program. The proposal is then written and 
submitted to the state agency. 



Little use of 
published ES 
data 



Keeping in mind that the planning processes exempli- 
fied by these two local districts are typical of what was 
observed in many districts, it is important to note that 
neither district uses published manpower data initially to 
identify potential program offerings. Furthermore, only 
one of these districts even considers state employment 
security manpower projections in the planning process. The 
individual we interviewed in that district told us that he 
places less confidence in published ES projections than 
advisory committee estimates. In his words, "Where else 
can you go? A researcher can gather data, it takes him six 
months to get data into print, and in six months it may be 
outdated." To reduce the time gap between data collection 
and publication this district tries to get local or state 
ES staff members on their advisory committees. In the other 
district, however, no input whatsoever is sought from 
employment security in the planning of their vocational edu- 
cation programs. 



Student interest 
eventually deter- 
mines program 
offerings 



The two districts also differ markedly in the extent 
to which students* interests are an input into the planning 
process. In district 2, which is more representative of 
what was observed in other districts, students* interests 
are surveyed in the earliest phase of the planning process, 
whereas in district 1 student interests are not considered 
until after the proposal is written and submitted to the 
state vocational education agency. However, in both cases, 
students* interests as reflected by program enrollments 
eventually determine whether or not a program is installed. 
The early surveying of students* interests increases the 
probability that a program, once approved by the state agency, 
will also have an adequate enrollment to justify offering the 
program. 
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Secondary and 
pos tsecondary 
articulation re~ 
sults from local 
Initiative 



Another important distinction between the two dis- 
tricts* planning processes is reflected in their articula- 
tion with postsecondary education. The first district con- 
ducts its planning independently from the local postsecon- 
dary technical institute, whereas the second district rou- 
tinely seeks input from the local postsecondary technical 
institute during their planning activities* In general, we 
found that the degree of coordination and articulation 
between secondary and postsecondary vocational schools tends 
to be inversely related to the distance between them. Where 
no postsecondary institute or community college exists in 
the immediate area, there is likely to be no effort to 
articulate secondary and postsecondary program offerings. 
In the example given above, district 2 is approximately two 
miles from the postsecondary technical institute, whereas 
district 1 is almost thirty miles from the postsecondary 
institute serving the area. Typically, the articulation 
that does exist results from local initiative, and communi- 
cations between secondary and postsecondary vocational per- 
sonnel are on an informal basis rather than through formal 
structural arrangements. The need for better communications 
between secondary and postsecondary vocational schools was 
frequently expressed by local as well as state-level personnel. 



The Use of Manpower Data 
in Program Planninja; 



State guidelines 
concerning man- 
power needs allow 
for considerable 
freedom 



The guidelines for plan preparation provided to the 
local agencies by the state vocational education agencies 
differ in each of the ten states. In a few instances the 
state agency provides the local administration with manpower 
data to determine local needs and requires the local agency 
to follow rigorous procedures if they wish to conduct their 
own survey of employment needs in their area. In most cases 
the sources of manpower data that the local agencies could 
use were largely left up to the discretion of the individuals 
preparing the local plans. Three examples extracted from 
state program approval forms will serve to illustrate the 
diversity in the states' requirements: 



State 1: Document the need for additional trained 
personnel in the occupation or occupa- 
tional field through recommendations from 
advisory committees, local surveys. State 
Employment Service and/or other reliable 
manpower data sources. 
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State 2: Are jobs av ailab le within the region for 
graduates? Yes Q No 

Job availability identified by: 

I I Community survey | | Manpower Council 
r I Employer requests | | Rehabilitation 



I I USES 



I I WIN 



Locals decide on 
labor market 
training bound- 
aries 



Little use of 
manpower data to 
support ongoing 
programs 



I I Other 

State 3: Does current manpower data indicate a need 
for offering this course? Yes No 

As can be inferred from the above examples, in most 
cases the local planners are not required to include manpower 
projection figures in their plans* Nevertheless, they must 
be prepared to defend their proposals for new program offer- 
ings with some type of supportive documentation. In some 
cases they are required to show a need in the local community, 
but in many instances the local agencies have considerable 
freedom in deciding the boundaries of the labor market for 
which they are training people. For example, in one high 
school district a survey of the students* interests showed 
that many students wished to enroll in an aircraft mechanics 
program. Proponents of this program offering looked to 
emplo3niient security projections to support such a program, 
but those projections showed little need in their state. 
Likewise, BLS regional projections also showed little need 
for more aircraft mechanics in the region* Finally, written 
correspondence with airplane manufacturers over 800 miles 
away resulted in an expressed need for mechanics, and this 
information was used to document the proposal for program 
support. 

While published manpower projections are occasionally 
used to show a need for a new program, once a program is 
installed manpower projections play a minor role in determin- 
ing its future. Program continuations are largely a local 
decision, and very few of the local administrators visited 
were required to include manpower projections in support of 
their plans to continue ongoing programs* In many instances 
student placement or follow-up data on program graduates are 
used in determining the need for existing programs. If a 
program has a high placement rate and high student interest, 
it is likely to be continued or expanded, regardless of what 
manpower projections might show* However, very rarely are 
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Few program 
terminations 



Data used to 
justify rather 
than determine 
need for programs 



Student interest 
determines fi- 
nancial support 



ERLC 



programs contracted or terminated on the basis of low 
placement rates. The prevailing philosophy seems to be that 
as long as students continue to enroll in a program, the 
program will be offered ♦ In one state none of the four 
local districts we visited had ever terminated a program. 
A state agency staff member in this state told us, "There's 
an awful tendency to hang-on to what you have been doing 
and to add more in without throwing anything away, because 
whatever we have, we always think it's pretty sacred." In 
only one state did we find evidence of a local program's 
being terminated as a result of pressure from the state voca- 
tional education agency. 

Manpower projections developed by the state employ- 
ment security agency or BLS thus play a relatively minor 
role in program planning at the local level. They are used 
to support proposals for new program offerings when they 
show a projected manpower need, but they are frequently dis- 
placed by documented student interest when the manpower pro- 
jections do not show a need for the program. The typical 
procedure is to search for data to support a program that is 
being proposed rather than to use published manpower projec- 
tions in the initial determination of which programs should 
be offered. The idea for a new program is most likely to 
come from surveys of students' interests, instructors' 
desires, advisory committees, or contacts with local employers 
or professional associations. If the cost of the program is 
not excessive, manpower data will be sought as a justifica- 
tion> If employment security data show a projected need for 
graduates from such a program, the data are likely to be 
cited as evidence of need. If ES data show no such need, 
other means will be sought to document the need for the pro- 
gram. In most of the states visited the local agencies have 
considerable freedom in conducting their own surveys. Stand- 
ardized survey procedures are rarely required. In a few 
instances surveys are conducted in cooperation with the local 
employment security office, but more frequently they consist 
of informal telephone or mail contacts with local employers. 
We also found cases where classified advertisements in local 
newspapers were used as evidence of program need. 

The rationality of students' interests in determining 
program offerings cannot be overestimated, particularly at 
the postsecondary level. By offering programs in which many 
students are interested, enrollments are increased, and 
increased enrollments result in additional funds. At the 
postsecondary level students have more freedom in selecting 
an institution, and the institution wishing to increase 
enrollments, and thereby its financial support, must appeal 
to students' interests. Furthermore, in some states where 
local dollars support the postsecondary institutions, if a 
student residing in one postsecondary district enrolls in a 
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program in another district, his home district must reim- 
burse the receiving district for the cost of his education. 
In these cases, the student can only attend a school in 
another district if the program in which he wishes to enroll 
is not offered in his home district. Thus, it is to the 
financial advantage of local postsecondary districts to 
offer programs that will minimize the number of students 
from their district who attend programs in other districts. 
Unfortunately, manpower projections and students' interests 
are frequently divergent, and program offerings tend to be 
influenced more by the latter than the former. As one local 
director told us: 

There are many factors — many of them that probably 
shouldn't really be too involved — but if we have a 
good teacher in some area, in real estate, let's 
say, who can teach real estate in the D.E. [dis- 
tributive education] area, even though statistics 
may indicate that there might even be a surplus of 
real estate licensed individuals, if the teacher 
is good, if there is enough student interest, we 
probably will run that class if the kids feel it's 
of value to them, if we had the physical facility. 
We would probably alert the students to the fact 
that there are many unemployed people trained in 
real estate. And this was actually the case, of 
course: Last fall we had an excess of people 
trained in the field of real estate. 

It is important to note that the real estate program 
referred to above was an ongoing program, and ongoing pro- 
grams are frequently not reviewed or evaluated in light of 
published manpower data. Such data are seen as being of more 
value in justifying the need for new programs. After the 
program is installed, placement and follow-up data are con- 
sidered to be of much greater utility than manpower projec- 
tions* Several local directors told us of programs in their 
schools which had high placement rates while manpower pro- 
Few formal jections showed little or no need for additional trained 
procedures for personnel coming from such a program. Many of the vocational 
follow-up districts visited at both the secondary and postsecondary 

levels had no formal procedures for collecting either place- 
ment or follow-up data on graduates. Programs continue to 
be offered as long as there are adequate student enrollments. 
In the end, we were told, the well-being of the institution 
depends upon its finances, and current funding processes are 
based on enrollments rather than placements. Because of this, 
many local directors felt that manpower projections can play 
a more useful role in student guidance, which will be dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 

tn) 
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Information In 
local plans of 
limited value 



From the expressed point of view of the local admin- 
istrators, the primary purpose of their annual plans is to 
secure state and federal funds. The document which they 
submit to their state vocational education agency, whether 
it is called a plan or a proposal, is developed in accor- 
dance with guidelines provided by the state agency. While 
a few local vocational educators told us that their plans 
were useful in their day-to-day planning and operations, 
most considered the information contained in their annual 
plans to be of limited value to them locally. One local 
director considered their local plan preparation to be "a 
waste of time," while another said, "Everyone talks about 
the necessity for planning, but very few people actually 
know how to do it, " 



Data currency 
and geographic 
coverage two 
major problems 



Local surveys 
preferred over 
published data 
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The manpower data that are used to support local 
requests for new program approvals were described by several 
local directors as "guesstimates" of employment potential 
which are primarily used to comply with state requirements. 
In one state, with a well developed management information 
system which supposedly provides manpower projections to the 
local administrators, a local director told us, "Obviously, 
good, reliable, current data would be nice to have, I'm 
not sure that any system can really deliver that." 

In four of the ten states visited, the state voca- 
tional education agencies regularly provide the local dis- 
tricts with manpower demand projections to be used for 
local program planning. These data are usually based on 
state employment security projections and are generally not 
broken down to substate areas. In two of these four states 
the locals indicated that the projections were the best pub- 
lished data they had ever seen, but were not without prob- 
lems. Given the rapid economic changes that have taken 
place during the past few years, local administrators felt 
that projections that were more than two years old should 
not be taken too seriously when used for manpower planning. 
Local surveys are usually preferred because they cover the 
geographic area of interest to the local district and result 
in more current data. Many locals expressed the opinion 
that the published manpower data provided by the state make 
it easier for them to justify programs they wish to offer 
(assuming the projections were supportive) but local surveys 
could be used to justify programs that are not in accord 
with state-wide projections. In several instances local 
vocational education directors within these four states 
told us that they are not receiving any manpower projections 
from their state agency; however, most of them were aware 
that the state is supposed to be providing them with such 
data. They were not making much of an effort to get the 
data from the state agency because from what they had seen 
of earlier data provided by the state agency, they felt 
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that they were able to collect more accurate and usable 
data on their own. As one local director described it, "I 
may be being too critical, but I can't see much difference 
in that data [provided by the state agency] and what's 
already available to us. They just put the same data in 
[their management information system]." 

Almost all of the local directors indicated that 
their state agency would provide them with assistance in 
program planning if they requested it. In a few states 
all local directors meet with state agency personnel on an 
annual basis to review state priorities and policy changes, 
but for the most part technical assistance results from 
local requests. When such assistance is requested and 
provided, the local assessment of it is generally favorable: 
"We get tremendous assistance," said one local secondary 
director, while a postsecondary director commented that he 
was "most pleased with the help from the chancellor's 
office." The locals tend to feel that state agency person- 
nel are especially helpful in curriculum development, but are 
of less value in the earlier stages of planning. In part, 
this can be attributed to the tendency for state agency 
consultants to be specialists in a particular subject area 
rather than being planning specialists. In only one state 
was there a state agency consultant working with the local 
agencies who was a specialist in the uses of manpower data 
in program planning. 



The Use of Manpower Data In 
Program Operations 

It was noted earlier that manpower data, and particu- 
larly manpower demand projections, appear to play a minor 
role in the review of ongoing vocational education programs. 
Once a program has been installed, student interest, as 
reflected by enrollments, becomes the most dominant factor 
influencing the future of a program. The local vocational 
education director is frequently confronted with the situa- 
tion where manpower demand projections and current placement 
rates indicate that graduates of a particular program will 
have a difficult time finding employment, and yet a large 
number of students continue to enroll in that program. The 
director is faced with a decision on whether he should con- 
tinue the program on the basis of student demand or termi- 
nate the program on the basis of limited job opportunities. 
Our experience suggests that programs tend to.be offered as 
long as students continue to enroll and that manpower data 
are used to inform the students of their future employment 
prospects . 



State assistance 
of more value in 
curriculum devel- 
opment 
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Data used In 
•Cudent guidance 
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This study was not designed to document the use of 
manpower data in student guidance. However, during our 
interviews with local directors of vocational education, 
we were told of various methods by which manpower data are 
provided to students to assist them in selecting a voca- 
tional program. This section will describe a few of the 
practices we observed. 



One of the area vocational- technical schools visited 
serves high school students in eight school districts. In 
order to provide occupational information to these students, 
counseling vans carrying guidance counselors and quantities 
of occupational information make regular visits to each of 
the high schools in the area. Brochures are distributed, 
printed in English and Spanish, which describe a variety of 
occupations. These brochures describe the occupations in 
terms such as the type of work, educational requirements, 
starting pay, probable benefits and typical employers. 
Interested students can fill out an educational and career 
planning questionnaire. Their responses are analyzed by 
computer and returned to the students' counselors in their 
home high schools. The student and counselor review the 
information together to help the student plan his career 
future. 



School counselors 
work In ES offices 



A computer-based interactive career guidance system 
is operating in one of the community colleges. This system 
enables the student to interact with the computer "in such 
a way as to examine and explore his own values, obtain and 
use relevant information, interpret predictive data, and 
formulate plans." This process is intended ta assist the 
student in making tentative career decisions and to review 
his decisions as he gains additional information and insight. 
Information is available on employment opportunities, but 
this employment information is based on national rather than 
state or local conditions. 

In order for guidance counselors to be better informed 
on local employment opportunities, school guidance personnel 
in three states visited worked in local employment security 
offices during the summer months. In one instance the 
counselors were working without pay, an indication that they 
apparently found this to be a considerably worthwhile experi- 
ence. Furthermore, in one of these states the local employ- 
ment security offices were providing the counselors with 
information on current employment opportunities in their 
service areas, which was used for both guidance and placement 
purposes . 
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In one school district every ninth-grade student is 
required to review a career registration booklet which lists 
occupations based on the 12 career clusters identified in the 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook * Each student chooses an 
occupation or career cluster that ijeems relevant to his 
vocational interests. The choice is recorded for each 
student, and a schedule is prepared for grades 10-12 show- 
ing all of the required and elective courses in both gen- 
eral and vocational education leading to graduation in a 
program with the selected vocational emphasis. The student 
submits a new registration form at the beginning of each 
high school year and either maintains or modifies his 
schedule to match his current interests. A student can 
also modify his schedule during the school year; however, 
to do so he must work with a school counselor who advises 
him of the impact the change will have on his plans. 



Use of data in 
guidance and 
planning not 
coordinated 



While one might speculate that districts that pay 
the most attention to students* interests in planning pro- 
grams provide the student with more manpower data on which 
to base their decisions, we observed no such pattern. It 
appears that in many instances the student guidance and 
placement personnel use manpower data as they personally 
see fit rather than in a coordinated effort with the program 
planners. We could not detect any systematic relationship 
between the utilization of manpower data in program planning 
and its use in student guidance on a district-wide basis. 



Perceived Data-Related 
Problems and Needs 



Each of the local directors was asked a series of 
questions concerning various aspects of manpower data, 
e.g., their currency, objectivity, geographic coverage, etc. 
In this section we will summarize the major problems, needs 
and recommendations described by local vocational education 
directors. 



Currency 

Many local directors felt that the published manpower 
data they were using were out of data. Several school dis- 
tricts are using 1970 Census data in their plan preparation 
and report little confidence in their current accuracy. Data 
on current manpower demand are frequently felt to be out of 
. . date even prior to being received by the local personnel, who 

expr^ ,sed a preference for data not more than one year old. 
^^^^^than^one^^ Likewise, we were told that manpower demand projections on 
year old ° Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas should be updated 

annually. One local director recommended that this should be 
done by providing computerized access to the larger schools 
or districts. Several local directors in rural areas noted 
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that they receive manpower data less often than the urban 
districts, and because of this the data they receive are 
frequently considered to be out of date. 



Objectivity 

For the most part, few local directors indicated 
problems in the objectivity of published manpower data. 
The two most frequently expressed concerns were related to 
the sampling procedures used by state employment security 
agencies and the procedures used in extrapolating local 
manpower needs from state-wide projections. Some educators 
felt that since many small businesses and some very large 
employers are not surveyed by ES they are, therefore, 
excluded from employment security projections. To document 
their belief, several local directors pointed to differences 
between the published data and the results of their employer 
surveys and placement records. In two states, where the 
state vocational education agency management information 
systems provide annual manpower demand projections for 
regions within the states, several local directors felt 
that the extrapolation procedures used by the state agencies 
do not result in accurate projections of local needs. This 
was repeatedly expressed by the local directors in rural 
areas within these states. As in the case of the perceived 
bias created by employment security sampling procedures, 
these local directors noted the differences between the 
state agency demand projections and the results of their 
local surveys and placement records. 



Comprehensiveness 

Date comprehensiveness—that is, the extent to which 
Comprehensive- enough information is provided—was seen as a major problem 
ness of data ^-^^ by the local vocational education directors. The prob- 

seen as a major lems and needs they reported can be categorized into three 
problem major classes: occupational, manpower supply and manpower 

demand . 



Two major problems related to occupational categories 
were repeatedly mentioned by local directors. The first of 
these has to do with the occupational classification systems 
currently being used. Transforming occupational categories 
into program categories was felt to involve considerable 
subjective judgment, and many local directors strongly 
recommended the development of a uniform coding system that 
Occupational would integrate the Department of Labor and Office of Educa- 

coding problems tion coding systems. 3 Census codes were felt to be too 




See footnote on page 25. 
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Need better 

occupational 

definitions 



Lack of 
supply data 



general, while DOT codes were considered too specific. A 
related need is the identification of occupational families 
and training clusters based on similar skill requirements. 
These would allow for the clustering of occupations accord- 
ing to the similarity of skills required and the clustering 
of programs on the basis of their shared content matter. 

The second problem related to occupational categories 
concerns the need for more precise occupational definitions 
based on the required competencies. As one local director 
described it, 

The thing that I've heard people say more than 
anything else, is not the data itself, they don't 
want the statistics of bodies, they want to know 
what the job itself actually entails. They're 
getting back to job descriptions. . . . Thr dis- 
parity is fantastic and the commonality is pretty 
thin. ... If there was a common element of 
factors of what people were supposed to do occu- 
pationally, career wise, boy this would be the 
single biggest boon that ever was. 

A related problem identified by several local directors was 
the need for descriptions of new and emerging occupations 
in terms of their required competencies. 

Problems related to the supply side of manpower data 
center on the lack of information on the numbers of trained 
workers being supplied by community colleges and postsecon- 
dary technical institutes, private schools, and the military. 
Several local directors of postsecondary institutes and com- 
munity colleges pointed out that they are unable to determine 
the number of graduates, by program, who are being supplied 
by other public postsecondary institutes in their state, and 
the situation is much worse with regard to the private 
schools. Some local directors felt that this would be of 
more value than any other data not currently available to 
them. This problem is particularly acute where postsecon- 
dary institutes within the same SMSA are utilizing the same 
manpower demand projections and training as many graduates 
as the demand projections indicate are needed. 



Lack of coordi- 
nation with 
other schools 
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In several states local directors of vocational edu- 
cation said that one of the major problems they experience 
in planning results from a lack of comprehensive information 
on the current and anticipated program offerings and enroll- 
ments in other vocational schools. There is little attempt 
at the local level to coordinate the program offerings of 
comprehensive high schools, area vocational schools, com- 
munity colleges and private schools. These directors noted 
that the published manpower demand projections that they 
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refer to are also being used by other vocational planners 
in their area, and yet no formal procedures exist to communi- 
cate and coordinate their plans. Likewise, they frequently 
cannot obtain information on the current program offerings 
of other institutes, even within their own county or SMSA. 
While they might be able to collect information on the pro- 
gram offerings of public schools in their area, we were told 
that "a problem is to get the private schools to tell you 
how many are being trained. They won't tell us." 

A variety of needs were mentioned concerning manpower 
demand data. One expressed need that is not being met in 
any of the ten states is the distinction between the demand 
for skilled workers with job experience and the demand for 
recent program graduates without job experiences. One 
director said that while he felt the number of positions 
given in the employment security demand projections was 
probably accurate, he did not know whether they referred to 
recent program graduates or workers with five or more years 
of job experience. Manpower demand projections 

. . . only tell you the jobs exist and it looks 
as though they will have a need for additional 
people, but you don't know what kind of people 
they're looking for. . . . Unfortunately a lot 
of "snow-worda" come in. '^Machinists" is an 
example. Will they take a one or two year 
trained person and allow him to work up to a 
machinist, or are they only employing journey- 
man machinists? 



Demand data not 

adequately 

qualified 



Because of this lack of information, this individual could 
not trust the published manpower projections and, therefore, 
conducted his own survey of local employers to determine the 
need for recent program graduates. A similar problem was 
noted by other local directors of postsecondary vocational 
programs. They want the manpower demand data to identify 
the occupations for which institutional vocational training 
is actually a prerequisite for employment. This again 
relates to the need for more precise manpower supply data, 
since these directors could not determine the extent to 
which the demand could be filled through on-the-job training 
by the employers. 



Need Information 
on new and 
emerging occupa- 
tions 




Several local directors expressed a need for better 
demand projections on new and emerging occupations. They 
felt that these occupations are usually not covered by ES 
projections, and it is often difficult to identify potential 
employers in order to survey their need for trained people in 
the new occupations. One local director told us that when he 
considers offering a new program to train for a new or emerg- 
ing occupation, he contacts other community colleges and post- 
secondary institutes across the country which offer a similar 
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program. He asks those institutions how they determine the 
demand for graduates of their program and to specify the 
types of employers who hire their graduates. With this 
information he conducts a survey of similar employers in his 
community to determine the required skills and the number of 
graduates the employers could hire. In conjunction with 
this, some local directors said that both program planning 
and student placement would be greatly facilitated if the 
manpower demand data included more specific information 
describing the types of employers most likely to need 
graduates of their programs. Ideally, they would like to 
have localized manpower demand data classified by industry. 
Oue director pointed out that confidentiality laws currently 
prohibit them from getting this information: "Industries 
and business seem to feel that if people know the numbers 
and types of people they employ that it gives their competi- 
tors an unfair advantage ... and that's the basis of 
confidentiality/* 



Geographic Coverage 



Little agreement 
on best level of 
geographic 
coverage 



Many local directors told us they would like to have 
more localized manpower data, but there was little agreement 
on the level of geographic coverage that would best meet 
their needs. While there was almost unanimous agreement that 
state-wide aggregations of data alone are inadequate for 
local planning, some individuals told us that multi-county 
or sub-state regional-level data would meet their needs, 
others felt that county or SMSA-level data would be of great- 
est value, and a few local directors wanted the data broken 
down by census tract or school district. Differences in 
opinions concerning the needed level of geographic coverage 
were observed both within and between states. In a single 
state, for example, the four local directors we interviewed 
gave the following responses concerning the preferred level 
of geographic coverage: census tract, SMSA, county and 
multi-county. 



Format 

The format of published manpower data, and particularly 
manpower projections developed by state employment security 
agencies, is regarded as being "too statistical" for local 
vocational educators* needs. Several local directors com- 
Data too mented that the statistical orientation of BLS and ES man- 

statistical power projections detracts from the usefulness of the data, 

in format One local director noted that 
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the data is really not organized or broken 
down the way it could be useful in local 
planning. It's still clustered together in 
the traditional ES categories or Census 
categories, and you have to dig into those 
categories just to see what things are in a 
cluster . 

The DOT categories frequently used by state employment ser- 
vice agencies are generally considered to be too specific 
for vocational education planning, and, as noted earlier, 
several local directors noted problems in interrelating 
these codes with USOE program codes. 

Fewer problems in data format were cited in those 
states where manpower data are prepared by state vocational 
education agencies or through a joint effort with employment 
security. In those instances where local directors felt 
that the format of the data is useful for program planning 
purposes, it was occasionally pointed out that a different 
format would be more appropriate for student guidance and 
placement purposes. However, while many vocational educa- 
tors said that the format of published manpower projections 
could be improved, they were more concerned about other 
previously discussed aspects of the manpower data* 



People and Organizational 
Needs and Problems 



Many of the needs and problems described by local 
directors of vocational education are not intrinsically 
related to manpower data but to other factors impinging upon 
the planning process. This section focuses on those prob- 
lems and needs as expressed by local directors of vocational 
education* 



State Planning Requirements 



Local plans not 
relevant to 
local planning 
needs 




The problem most frequently reported concerning the 
planning requirements of the state agencies relates to the 
relative lack of utility of the information contained in 
local plans. In every state visited one or more local direc- 
tors expressed the opinion that the information contained in 
the plans they submit to the state vocational education agency 
is not particularly relevant to their local planning needs. 
In part, this was attributed to the very limited requirements 
for data to support ongoing programs. Thus, the local plans 
primarily focus on justifying new program offerings, with 
relatively little attention being paid to programs already 
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in existence. Even for new program starts, the local 
directors' assessments of the utility of the data required 
by the state to document the need for new programs were 
not very favorable. One local director referred to the 
required supportive data as "window dressing/' while sev- 
eral others merely noted that the inclusion of the man- 
power demand information in their local plans is princi- 
pally to comply with state agency requirements rather than 
to meet local planning needs. The information required of 
them was considered to be somewhat superficial and much too 
general to be of use later in placing graduates. 



State Assistance to Local Planners 



Three needs 

frequently 

expressed 



Earlier in this chapter it was noted that the local 
vocational education directors were generally satisfied 
with the assistance their state agencies are providing them. 
For the most part, this assistance is in response to local 
requests; however, because of limited state agency resources, 
the assistance is not always seen as being adequate to meet 
the local needs. Three needs were most frequently expressed 
by local directors: (1) more direct state assistance in 
preparing local plans; (2) providing the local planners with 
more accurate and current manpower data; and (3) training 
the local personnel in the use of manpower data. 



A few local directors felt that school districts 
located nearer the state capital receive more assistance and 
manpower data from the state agency than local agencies at a 
distance. They recommended that the state agency hire an 
"itinerant planner" to travel to each local district in the 
state to assist each in collecting aata, analyzing them and 
preparing local plans. Several local directors who were 
receiving manpower data from their state agencies pointed out 
that they had never received any direct assistance in how to 
analyze and use the data, and felt that the data would be of 
much more value to them if someone would show them how to 
use data in planning. It was recommended that the state 
agency sponsor workshops on (1) how to obtain manpower data 
from governmental and private agencies; (2) how to interpret 
and use the resulting data; and (3) how to evaluate manpower 
data. 
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The inability of state vocational education agencies 
to provide the types of assistance the local directors feel 
they need was usually attributed to a lack of resources. As 
one local director described it. 

My recommendations for the improvement of the ser- 
vice of the state [vocational education agency] 
would have to be directed to the legislature. They 
[the state vocational education agency] just don't 

GO 
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have the manpower to give the service to the voca- 
tional people in [this state] that they should be 
giving. That's not their fault. They just need 
more people. 



Tendency for 
local personnel 
to be suspicious 
of data 



Advisory commit- 
tees seen as 
adequate source 
of data 



Local autonomy 
respected 



Local Planning Skills, Resources 
and Constraints 

Three problems which influence planning were frequently 
mentioned by local directors of vocational education: (1) 
they were unaware of the existing published manpower data 
available from employment security, BLS and other governmental 
agencies; (2) they had never been trained in the analysis and 
use of published manpower data; and (3) their other adminis- 
trative duties restricted the amount of time they could 
devote to the collection and analysis of published manpower 
data. In addition, there is a tendency for local directors 
to be suspicious of published manpower data and to place 
greater trust in personal contacts with employers and advisory 
committee members. For example, one local director, when 
asked about the single source of manpower data that was most 
useful to him, replied. 

That would be hard to say. I've had so little 
that comes in that I would [say] - it almost 
boils down that I don't have any data at all. 

. • . I would say our advisory committees, 
local advisory committees, would be the best 
because there's really no agency that's pro- 
viding any data to us. . . .I'm saying to you 
that there's no agency that submits to me, to 
my office, any manpower planning data. 

Several reasons were given for not attempting to make 
more use of published manpower data. Lack of staff time to 
acquire and analyze the data has already been mentioned. The 
quick, personal responses that advisory committee members can 
provide are seen as being adequate to meet the local direc- 
tors' needs for manpower information, as well as being a less 
laborious process. Since most state vocational agencies do 
not require the local administrators to plan on the basis of 
published manpower data, and since they have not trained the 
locals in how to use published data, advisory committees and 
local contacts are considered to be adequate sources of man- 
power information for program planning purposes. Furthermore, 
by basing programmatic decisions on local input from employers, 
a relationship is established which can later facilitate 
placing the graduates of those programs. 

Once a local director has the support of the school 
superintendent, the board of education, or the postsecondary 
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administrative hierarchy, the state vocational education 
agency is reluctant to create a confrontation by disputing 
the local plan. If a program under consideration has strong 
local support and there is any evidence to show manpower 
demand, the state agency is very likely to go along with 
the local plan proposal rather than risk an unpleasant 
confrontation. As one local director described it, "Our 
local plan isn't approved, it*s submitted and accepted* 
It*s that sort of thing." 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ROLE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 
Summary Observations 

State ES Agencies 

• Few state ES agencies are financially able to provide special data 
compilations In answer to specific requests from vocational educa- 
tion program planners. 

• Several state ES agencies do not provide occupational projections 
to vocational educators on an annual basis. 

• Staff cutbacks and a shortage of trained personnel are viewed as a 
pervasive problem In nearly all state ES agencies. 

• Fewer services are provided to vocational education because of ES 
staff reductions. 

• Job placement services are given top priority by employment security 
agencies . 

• State vocational education agencies rarely reimburse state ES agen- 
cies for special services provided them. 

• BLS technical assistance is highly regarded by state employment 
security agencies. 

Local ES Offices 

• Most contacts between educators and local ES staff are on an informal 
basis . 

• ES services provided to schools are being curtailed because of budget- 
ary cuts. A wide variety of services are no longer being offered. 

• Local ES offices receive few requests from educators for manpower 
data. 

• Few ES local offices publish local manpower data. 

• The operating budgets of local ES offices are partially based on 
their job placements. 

• School placement services are seen as duplicating, even competing 
with, the placement function performed by ES local offices. 

ERIC 
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• "Paperwork" takes up considerable ES staff time that could be used 
to provide better services. 



o 
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State E3 Agencies 



Relations with Vocational Education 



Foraal and in- 
formal relations 



Staff relations with state vocational education and 
ES personnel occur on both a formal and an Informal basis. 
Formal relations between the two agencies are generally of 
two types: cooperative agreements where both parties agree 
to perform certain reciprocal services, and structural 
organizational linkages. Informal relations are those com- 
munications that flow between agency personnel on an ad hoc 
basis • 



General manpower 
Information 
usually provided 



ES to review vo- 
cational efforts 



Inter-agcncy task 
force monitorin{> 
manpower in forma- 
tion system 



Cooperative agreements are Included In eight of the 
ten state plans examined. The agreements vary In nature 
and scope of the services to be performed. In seven of the 
eight cooperative agreements, ES agencies agree to provide 
general manpower information in return for which vocational 
education agrees to supply information on the types of pro- 
grams and the numbers completing those programs. The coop- 
erative agreement in the other state deals solely with 
testing, with ES agreeing to provide a test battery to the 
state vocational agency and the state agency agreeing to 
make the data available only to schools with qualified 
counselors. Several ES agencies have agreed to provide job 
counseling, testing and placement services to vocational 
students. Only one cooperative agreement provides that ES 
will conduct special studies (when appropriate and possible) 
regarding job opportunities and specifications, new and 
emerging occupations, changing labor market conditions, 
educational requirements and other related matters, ES 
will conduct new or additional studies of manpower needs for 
occupations which vocational education considers most 
important, provided that vocational education submit a 
written request to the Secretary of Labor for funds to the 
extent available under Sec. 103(a)(1) of PL 90-576. A 
unique feature of one agreement is that ES makes periodic 
reviews and evaluations of the adequacy of state, area and 
local vocational efforts to meet manpower needs and proposes 
to the state vocational agency additions, changes or dele- 
tions of specific training programs. 

Structural organizational linkages range from agency 
organizational arrangements and shared employees to formal 
committee membership. One state ES has an office devoted to 
promotion of manpower/education cooperation. This office 
was established and initially directed by a former educa- 
tional administrator. They are currently administering a 
program where ES counselors plan and conduct cooperative 
projects with local school districts to provide labor 
market/occupational information, manpower projections. 
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employment service testing resources, employer information 
and other jot resources material. In addition, this particu- 
lar state has established a task force of representatives 
from state and regional ES and vocational education agencies, 
state community colleges, the state advisory council, chamber 
of commerce and state finance office to monitor an ongoing 
cooperative ES vocational education project to "design, 
implement and evaluate a comprehensive information system 
to match manpower supply data with manpower demand data . . . 
in a large SMSA. Another state has worked out an arrange- 
ment whereby for the past two years a staff member of the 
state vocational education agency has worked on-site in the 
state ES office on a part-time basis. This person is also 
responsible for preparation of the state plan for vocational 
education. 



ES staff on voca- 
tional education 
committees 



Informal communi- 
cations tend to 
be problem- 
oriented 



Formal relationships in other states are through 
formally constituted committees. In two states > the deputy 
director of ES is a member of the state advisory council on 
vocational education. In another state, the assistant direc- 
tor of the state executive agency having jurisdiction over 
ES is the chairman of the state advisory council. The direc- 
tor of the ES in one state sits on the vocational education 
board, and a staff member of the research and analysis (R&A) 
branch of his agency is a member of the advisory committee 
to the state vocational agency. 

Informal agency linkages are generally through personal 
communications of agency personnel. In one state, there is a 
strong informal linkage between a curriculum and data special- 
ist and the director in charge of public relations for ES. 
Vocational agency personnel responsible for collection, 
analysis and interpretation of manpower data generally have 
developed good rapport with ES personnel, especially those 
in R&A. Informal communications tend to be problem-oriented, 
with vocational personnel generally initiating the requests 
for assistance. For the most part, ES views the requests by 
vocational personnel as reasonable. One notable exception 
is the re-occurring requests for manpower data for specific 
geographic areas such as school or community college districts. 
Most ES agencies have neither the technical capability nor 
the available resources to provide manpower data at that 
degree of specificity. 



Services Provided 



Publications 
provided but 
special analyses 
usually not 
performed 
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Services provided vocational education by state-level 
ES agencies primarily consist of dissemination of periodic 
and irregularly published manpower and labor market informa- 
tion reports. These reports are generally produced as a prod- 
uct of routine agency operations. Few state ES agencies are 
willing or able to provide special data compilations in answer 
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to specific requests. Most requests are answered through 
the provision of already available reports. State ES agen- 
cies frequently have catalogs of agency labor market infor- 
mation publications that are available upon request • Dis- 
semination policies and procedures differ across states* 
Many states routinely disseminate manpower reports via a 
mailing list. Others disseminate on an "as requested" basis. 
Some ES agencies decentralize the dissemination process by 
routing requests for information to regional labor market 
analysts or to local employment offices* Several state ES 
agencies have no formal policy for dissemination nor any 
acquisition unit designated as specifically responsible for 
the dissemination service function, A notable exception is 
the employment of a librarian in one state ES to answer 
requests and to work with librarians across the state to 
improve their knowledge of ES offerings. 



Available Manpower Information 

State ES agencies are required to prepare continuing 
federal reports for the following programs: unemployment 
insurance, disability insurance, employment service, manpower 
training program, labor market information and current 
employment. These reports provide the basis for the quanti- 
tative manpower information published and publicly dissemi- 
nated by ES. Each federal report typically available which 
provides information of potential concern to vocational edu- 
cators will be subsequently described in terms of title, 
content and frequency of publication. Titles and content 
of the federal reports need not necessarily coincide with 
the titles and content of ES documents published for public 
dissemination, as the format of the federal reports is 
dictated by federal reporting requirements. 



1. Unemployment Insurance Federal Reports 



Title: Employment and Payroll 

Content: Employment, wages, and contributions by UI 
program by industry in the state 

Frequency: Quarterly 



Title: Characteristics of the Insured Unemployed 

Content: Characteristics, occupation, industry attachment 
and duration of unemployment 



Frequency: Monthly (; \ 
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Title: Report of Work Stoppages 

Content: Employers and unions involved in trade disputes 

by industry codes, time period or work stoppages, 
number of idle worker^ 

Frequency: Monthly 

2 . Employment Service Federal Reports 

Title: Employment Service Automated Reporting Service 

(ESARS) 

Content: Characteristics of applicants provided Job services 
Frequency: Monthly 

Title: Annual Rural Manpower Report 

Content: Review of activities in state agencies farm 
placement programs 

Frequency : Annually 

Title: In-Season Farm Labor Report 

Content: Estimated' employment of seasonal farm workers 
and wages by crop activity 

Frequency : Hon thly 

Title: Domestic Agriculture In-Season Wage Report 

Content: Prevailing wages for specific crop activities 

Frequency : Irregular 

3. Manpower Training Program Federal Reports 

Title: Monthly Summary of Enrollee Characteristics 

Content: Summary of characteristics of WIN new enrollees 
and enrollees terminated by project 

Frequency: Monthly . ^ 
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4. Labor Market Information Federal Reports 



Title: Labor Market Bulletin 

Content: Data on employment and unemployment, current 
narrative on labor force developments 

Frequency: Monthly and bimonthly 



Title: (State) Annual Manpower Planning Report 

Content: Labor force, employment by industry and occupa- 
tional detail, unemployment, characteristics of 
disadvantaged and outlook for next year 

Frequency : Annually 



Title: 
Content : 



(State) Labor Market Bulletin 

Labor force, employment in industrial detail, 
unemployment, unemployment rate, and Ul-covered 
unemployment; employment, unemployment and 
unemployment rate for sub-state areas; earnings 
and hours data 



Frequency : Monthly 



Title: (State) Statewide Monthly Work Force Summary 

Report 

Content: Tabular presentation for current month, preceding 
month, and year ago figures for state as well as 
employment in industrial detail, unemployment and 
unemployment rate 

Frequency : Monthly 



Title: Annual Statewide Work Force Report 

Content: Non-narrative data on employment and unemployment 
by sub-state areas 



Frequency : Annually 



Title: 
Content : 

Frequency : 

Title: 
Content : 

Frequency : 

Title: 

Content: 

Frequency : 

Title: 
Content : 

Frequency : 
Title: 

Content : 
Frequency : 
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Work Force Data for Areas of High Unemployment 

Non-narrative data on employment and unemployment 
for counties 

Annually 



Labor Force Series, Employment and Unemployment 

Statistical series by month, year and annual 
averages 

Annually 



Area >lanpower Review and Annual Manpower Planning 
Report 

Data on employment and unemployment, current his- 
torical and forecast narrative on labor force 
developments, information on industrial hiring 
patterns, characteristics of disadvantaged 
persons 

Semi-annually for Area Manpower Review 
Annually for Annual Manpower Planning Report 



Universe of Need for Plan of Service and Manpower 
Services 

Labor force, total population by age, civilian 
labor force, universe of need, school dropouts, 
veterans needing service, welfare recipients by 
sub-state areas_ 

Annually 



Estimated Total Civilian Labor Force, Unemploy- 
ment and Non-Agricultural Wage, and Salary Employ- 
ment by Industry 

Work force data by month distributed by industry 
Annually 



* 
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Title: Monthly Report on Employment 

Content: State and area current employment estimates — 

latest month, preceding month and current month 
a year ago 

Frequency : Monthly 



Title: Monthly Report on Earnings and Hours 

Content: State and area current earnings and hours 

statistics — latest month, preceding month, and 
current month a year ago 

Frequency: Monthly 



Title: Report on Employment , Report on Hours and 

Earnings 

Content: Benchmark adjustments, new series, and annual 
averages 

Frequency : Annually 



Title: Characteristics of Affirmative Action Programs 

Content: Minority population, minority work force par- 
ticipation, minority availability and unemploy- 
ment 

Frequency : Annually 



State reports prepared by ES agencies reflect unique 
state legal, administrative and public policy requirements. 
Because of the wide variety encountered, only a limited num- 
ber of state reports are listed below to exemplify the man- 
power data currently being collected by one of the states 
visited. 



5. Selected State Reports 



Unemployment by Age, Sex, Length of Employment, Industry and 
Employment Based on One Percent Sample 

State Farm Establishments by Size and Industry 

State Agricultural Workers with Earnings Under Disability 
Insurance Only 

( X 



Public Employment Programs Monthly Status Report 
State Employment and Payrolls in Agriculture Labor 
Agricultural Employment by Type of Worker 
State Guide for Farm Workers 

Earning and Hours, State and Metropolitan Areas 
Women Workers in State 
County Labor Market Survey 

Study of Covered Employing Establishments by Size of Firm 
and Industrial Activity 

Jobs Bulletin 

County Employment Series 

State Labor Supply and Demand Series 

Labor Market Letters 

State Unemployment Fact Sheet 

State Labor Market Areas Ranked on Basis of Rate of 
Unemployment 

News Release - State Unemployment Estimate for Current 
Month 

Manpower Developments in State 

State and Area Labor Trends 

Annual Labor Force Trends 

Annual Labor Force Summaries 

Current Labor Force Estimates — Smaller Areas 

Cities Data 

State Emplojrment and Earnings and Labor Turnover 

Report of Placements and Gross Receipts of Private Employ- 
ment Agencies 

Data Card 

County Work Force Estimates 



Migratory Workers in State Fact Sheet 
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State Economic Indicators 



Occupational Opportunities for States 



Vocational educa- 
tion agency con- 
tracts for ES 
services 



ES technical re- 
ports are too 
specific for 
other agency use 



In addition to federal and state reports published 
on a periodic basis, most state ES agencies also publish a 
number of documents on an irregular schedule. Irregular 
publications generally include the results of special sur- 
veys, technical reports, labor market and occupation infor- 
mation and are disseminated as books, reports, pamphlets, 
bulletins and posters. 

A unique instance of a special publication was 
encountered in one state where ES has published a two-volume 
report on technical manpower which contains characteristics 
of employment, sources of workers, education and experience 
requirements for technical occupations, job vacancies, 
employer views and policy on utilization and education of 
technicians, information on employer technician training 
programs and projected job demands. This information is 
based on a survey using teachers from public vocational high 
schools and community colleges as field interviev^ers . The 
survey data were analyzed, interpreted and published by ES 
under contract with the state vocational education agency. 
Another special report of concern to vocational educators 
published by the same state ES is a follow-up survey of 
vocational-technical high school students to ascertain 
whether students are working in their area of training, what 
their earnings are and what their mobility patterns are. A 
cooperative study between ES and vocational education 
involving the following-up of 10,000 apprentices is currently 
underway. 

Technical reports and papers deal primarily with 
methodological issues and advances and are felt by ES per- 
sonnel to "seldom have interest outside." Examples such as 
"Estimated Urban Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment 
Rate 1950-1972," "National Employer Tax Rates in a Reserve 
Ratio Plan" and "Unemployment Insurance When Taxable Pay- 
rolls Change at a Constant Rate" tend to reinforce their 
conclusion. 



ES provides 

guidance-oriented 

publications 
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Most of the ES agencies that were visited publish 
general labor market and occupational pamphlets and guides. 
Examples include pamphlets that "present factual information 
about women as employers," the apprenticeship system for 
prospective career training, employment needs of special 
groups, tips on how to interview, and public and private 
organizations available to help returning veterans. Most 
state ES agencies provide guidance-orien^^ed occupational 
information pamphlets that contain materials relating to 
awareness of work, points to consider in making a career 
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decision, entry jobs and career ladders, uses of the DOT 
and career opportunities in various jobs. Two state ES 
agencies disseminate occupational guides in both English 
and Spanish. However, this was the exception. In three 
states ES personnel admitted to having no or minimal occu- 
pational material available for dissemination. 



Manpower and Occupational Projections 



RAL 685 initiates 
annual reports 
for vocational 
education 



Most states 
not preparing 
RAL 685 reports 



In 1970, the Manpower Administration, in response to 
emphasis in Sec. 123(a)(8) of PL 90-576 on the key role of 
occupational and manpower projections data, drafted a report 
and analysis letter (RAL 685) dealing with the subject of 
"Annual Reports on State and Area Occupational Requirements 
for Vocational Education." This RAL was the product of a 
Manpower Administration-Vocational Education Liaison Com- 
mittee and called for occupational requirements and resources 
information by Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) codes 
and OE instructional program codes. The content of the 
report, according to the RAL, is to consist of two statisti- 
cal tables, one on labor demand and one on labor supply, and 
an accompanying narrative statement and an appendix. If 
states have made special studies of future demand projec- 
tions during the preceding year, they are to report demand 
according to a format that requires them to report current 
employment, projected net expansion needs, replacement needs, 
total needs one to five years hence, and comments by nine- 
digit DOT codes. Comments are to include indications of 
the extent to which poor working conditions and/or low wages 
are causing shortages, the extent to which vacancies are 
generally filled from within, whether there are significant 
seasonal variations, and the extent, if any, to which the 
local long-term outlook may deviate from the 1975 outlook. 
The supply tables require ES to provide data by nine-digit 
DOT codes on currently available labor supply (ES job 
applicants), projected training output from both vocational 
training and other sectors for one and five years hence, and 
comments. Finally, the report is to include a general 
narrative analyzing the occupational situation iii the state 
and the sub-state areas covered by the report. 

Data from our study indicate that three state ES 
agencies are presently responding to the original intent of 
RAL 685. Several state ES agencies have ceased publishing 
the report because of the effort involved and the lack of 
feedback from state vocational agencies regarding its use- 
fulness. A paradoxical situation was encountered in one 
state where the state ES prepared essentially two versions 
of the report, one in DOT code for compliance purposes and 
the other in a more suitable form for state vocational 
agency use. In the majority of states, the RAL 685 report has 
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been superseded by projection reports based on the industry- 
occupations matrix methodology and/or interim manpower pro- 
jections methodology. Reports prepared using these method- 
ologies are based on either Census or BLS occupational codes 
instead of DOT codes. Although information is included on 
growth and replacement needs by occupation, the projection 
periods vary from three to ten years, and none of the pro- 
jection documents we examined provided either current or 
projected labor supply information, as called for in RAL 685. 
Also, several ES agencies did not provide occupational pro- 
jections on an annual basis as was the intent of RAL 685. 
Rather, some of the states have adopted the policy of 
irregular publication of manpower projections dependent upon 
the availability of resources and user demand for the 
information. 



I-O matrix based 
on Census tapes 



I-O matrix to 
replace IMP 



Because of increasing use of matrix-based occupa- 
tional demand projections, it is relevant to discuss the 
situational status of three major DOL employment projection 
efforts: (1) The National/State Industry-Occupation Matrix 
System; (2) The Interim Manpower Projections Program (IMP) 
and (3) The Occupational Employment Statistics Survey. 

The National/State Industry-Occupation Matrix System 
is the "bulkhead" of all BLS projections. This program 
calls for BLS and the Manpower Administration, in coopera- 
tion with all state ES agencies, to develop a set of 51 
industry-occupation matrices that are consistent with the 
BLS national matrix. These matrices are to be developed 
from Census Bureau tapes which list occupations by industry 
data for all states and the District of Columbia. Census 
tapes giving age distribution of the employed, distributed 
by occupationa and sex, are also secured and used by BLS to 
calculate occupational-specific separation rates for each 
state. States were to be provided with the software to 
enable them to alter the base period matrix, update the 
matrix and/or develop specific sub-state area matrices as 
desired. Because of methodological limitations, BLS does 
not recommend that an area matrix be developed for any 
labor market area less than 250,000 population. 

The Interim Manpower Projections Program (IMP), as 
the title suggests, is an interim approach to provision of 
occupational demand until the National- Matrix System 
becomes fully operational. The IMP Program was "... designed 
to provide detailed industry and occupational employment and 
manpower requirements projections for States and labor market 
areas for use in the fiscal year planning cycle." The data 
output of IMP consists of 1970 employment, 1980 projected 
employment, estimated 1975 and 1976 employment, and employ- 
ment change 1970-1980 by industry and by occupation as well 
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as average annual job openings due to growth and due to 
separation. Projections are made for all participating 
states and for SMSA's of 250,000 or more population. A 
method is available for projection of occupational demand 
for labor market areas of less than 250, 000* 

The Occupational Employment Statistics Program (OES) 
is a federal-state cooperative program consisting of: 

1. a three-year cyclic mail survey covering manu- 
facturing the first year, non-manufacturing 
(excluding trade) the second year, and trade 
the third year. Data are currently being col- 
lected for between 2,000 and 2,500 occupations 

Three major com- being used to estimate total employment 

ponents in OES by industry and by occupation for states and 

program sub-State areas* Thirty states are currently 

participating in the OES survey; 

2. the National/State Industry-Occupation Matrix 
system as previously described; 

3. continuous research designed to improve the 
quality of occupational employment data for 
use in manpower and educational planning. 

Site visitations and examination of the most recent 
ES occupational employment publications available at the 
time of our visits indicated that six states use national 
staffing patterns to convert employment data by industry to 
employment by occupations; two states are using state 
industrial-occupation matrices, and two states have not 
recently published matrix-based occupational employment 
projections. Although not explicitly stated, projections 
Five states in most of the states identified as using national staffing 

making sub-state patterns presumably have been derived using the IMP Program 
projections methodologies or variations thereof. Of the two states 

using state matrices, one state is using a matrix based on 
emplo3rment information from OES employer surveys rather than 
1970 Census data. Even though the national matrix system 
and the modified matrix methods of the IMP Program provide 
for projections for sub-state areas, three of the eight 
states currently making matrix-based occupational employment 
projections make projections only at the state level. 

Seven of the states visited are cooperating states in 
the OES survey. Five of the states were among the first 10 
state agencies to participate in the OES survey. Six of the 
seven participating states have cooperated in the survey 
since 1971. 
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Problems and Needs Encountered 

One of the more pressing problems encountered in 
talking with ES personnel is the perceived decreasing 
priority being given to manpower data. A rather lengthy 
quote from an ES administrator seems to put the problem 
in perspective. 

The problem is that as more and more of the 
users of labor market information are outside 
of the agency the weaker . . . the whole labor 
market information system becomes. 

It's very simple. You see, the planning — 
what little there was — was almost a captive 
system. Manpower programs were captive in the 
employment security system, strictly controlled 
by the Department of Labor. 

This is no longer true, A great deal of the 
manpower systems are outside of the division 
of employment security, such as CETA. Manpower 
revenue sharing has put all of this at the 
local level in these prime sponsor levels. 
Vocational education is now a big user of data, 
and it's outside of the system. 

With the exception of reporting — required 
reporting of manpower — all of the users of our 
data are really outside the system, where they 
didn't use to be. And yet, the budgeting func- 
tion and the priorities . . . are still inside 
the system. All right, you can imagine what's 
happening. You're really in between a rock and 
the hard place — the rock being the user, and the 
hard place being the employment security system 
that couldn't care less whether the user outside 
the system gets the data or not. ... It's the 
old thing of having to serve somebody — having to 
serve one party which has nothing to do with the 
budgeting function — in other words — that doesn't 
control the resources. I'm not griping. I'm 
just saying that I think that this is something 
that you really need to consider — the fact that 
[the] user makes us change considerably, and yet, 
the funding is still the same old funding. It's 
funded through the ES and UI budgets, and they 
couldn't care less — and I don't blame them. 

If I were the Assistant Director of ES, you'd 
have to do a lot of hard selling to show me how 
labor market information helps me make place- 
ments. Now it sounds great, and those guys up 
in Washington believe this junk, but the ES ' 
Q directors out in the states, they couldn't care 
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R & A staff 
positions de- 
creased while 
work load 
increased 



Fewer services 
provided to 
educators 



CETA makes ES a 
seller of 
services 



Job placement 
services given 
top priority 



less about funding R & A positions for labor 
market information. It's just that simple. 

This comment was not an isolated incident. Staff 
cutbacks and a shortage of trained personnel are viewed as 
a pervasive problem in nearly all state ES agencies. In 
one state ES agency, the number of funded staff positions 
in R & A had been reduced from 34 to 27 at the same time the 
work load was judged to have increased "considerably." 
Another state cited as evidence of their lack of resources 
for the production of manpower data the fact that currently 
there is only .7 of one full-time position allocated by the 
Manpower Administration to the entire Industry-Occupation 
Matrix System and only 6.5 professionals out of an ES staff 
of over 2,000 allocated to the entire OES effort. Given 
this situation, the ES administrator admitted, "There is 
nothing further we can squeeze out," He indicated that not 
only could nothing more be done, but that the agency is hav- 
ing to cut back on what it is currently doing. Evidence of 
cutbacks in another state as a result of budget reductions 
and changes in priorities included discontinuance of a job 
information series publication used by vocational education 
planners and guidance counselors, reductions in the number 
of "Career Day" presentations to local high school students, 
and inability to provide up-to-date occupational guides to 
school counselors as they once were able to do. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) , 
which provides for non-categorical funding of manpower pro- 
grams to local governmental prime sponsors, has had a con- 
siderable impact on both the organizational and operational 
focus of state ES agencies. The initiation of CETA with its 
associated decentralization and decategorization has made it 
a "matter of survival" that ES communication and effective- 
ness be improved. CETA legislation is seen as having placed 
considerable emphasis on political and governmental lines 
as opposed to job service, making it "all the more mandatory" 
that ES agencies redirect their thrust toward the selling of 
their services to the employee, the employer, and state and 
local governmental officials. While ES agencies stand pre- 
pared and willing to avail prime sponsors of the traditional 
job services mandated by the Wagner-Peyser Act, they are also 
well aware that prime sponsors are free to contract with 
other agencies for the delivery of these services* It is 
the avowed intent of at least one ES "to exert all . . . 
energy to keep these situations to a minimum." 

The possibility of duplication of job development and 
placement activities has caused several ES agencies to invest 
themselves with a new look through increased public relations- 
The basic mission of the ES agencies contacted in this study 
is job placement, with primary emphasis on improving the 
quality of these services and the number of individuals 
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served. Importance is attached to improved use of the ser- 
vices by employers and job seekers, encouragement of prime 
sponsors to utilize local employment service offices as the 
central agency for all manpower projects, preferential ser- 
vices to veterans and handicapped and expanded services to 
rural areas. Consonant with this mission, the prime pur- 
pose of manpower activities is considered to be thft provision 
of information that will contribute to improved performance 
of the placement function. While the role of labor market 
analyst includes cooperation with local office managers, 
employer relations representatives, and job market specialists, 
as well as the utilization of data provided by the Research 
and Analysis section, BLS, and other special studies which 
will improve the quality of labor market information at the 
local area level, some ES agencies appear to be making 
"every effort ... to curtail staff efforts in areas of low 
priority manpower information." 

Several allied problems were mentioned that exacer- 
bate problems of scarcity of resources and uncertainties 
about the future implications of CETA. Higher unemployment 
rates in all states are forcing ES agencies to divert scarce 
resources from other functions including manpower projec- 
tions to meet the increased demand for processing unemploy- 
ment claims and the associated need for job placement services. 
With regard to financial resources, ES personnel reported 
Higher unemploy- difficulty in earmarking funds for special purposes, e.g., 
ment rates divert manpower data. One director of R & A activities indicated 
resources from ^.j^^^. there is no way of checking within the organization to 
^ ensure that budgetary allocations are being spent for the 

purposes intended. Several R & A directors told us that 
research activities are the first to feel the effects of any 
"belt- tightening" within ES. Lack of guidelines within the 
state for the expenditure of funds, therefore, reduces the 
likelihood that increased resources will be allocated and 
expended in the production of manpower data, especially that 
manpower information required by vocational education. 

The problem is compounded by the fact that vocational 
education as a consumer has special information needs. Voca- 
tional education, because of its usage of manpower data in 
the preparation of state and local plans, requires relatively 
current manpower demand data. Demand information collected 
in 1971 and published in 1974 is of diminished utility to 
vocational educators, especially in times of a rapidly chang- 
ing economy. Unlike the employer and other industrial- 
oriented clientele, vocational education requires manpower 
demand projections by occupational rather than industrial 
categories. Furthermore, vocational education frequently 
requests that manpower data be provided for small areas such 
as multi-county regions, counties and sometimes school dis- 
tricts. One of the most frequently requested manpower 
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demand data for vocational educators * program use, espe- 
cially at the local level, is occupational information for 
guidance and counseling purposes. 

Because of costs involved, ES agencies are often 
unwilling and unable to devote the resources required to 
meet these needs. In many instances the ES agencies are 
not in a position, because of conflicting priorities and 
lack of budgetary control, to divert scarce resources to 
the provision of the manpower data required by vocational 
education. They have neither the personnel nor the occu- 
pational techniques to provide timely and accurate manpower 
data at the level of geographic and occupational specificity 
required. Furthermore, many are unwilling to make the com- 
mitment of resources because they feel that the additional 
information, even if provided, would not result in improved 
vocational program offerings. One of the reasons given is 
that many of the occupations included in ES reports are not 
entry-level positions. 

The single most sensitive issue regarding the pro- 
vision of services to vocational education is shared costs. 
In the majority of states visited, the state vocational 
agencies do not transfer funds to ES for services received 
even though there may be added costs involved in the pro- 
vision of these services. Since the manpower information 
requested by vocational education is of peripheral assis- 
tance in meeting many of employment security's needs, they 
see little immediate return from the allocation of their 
resources to the immediate satisfaction of vocational edu- 
cation demands. 

In some cases, the provision of placement and supply- 
demand manpower information to educators is seen as working 
at cross-purposes in that ES responsibilities are being 
supplanted. Provision of manpower data by at least two ES 
agencies, in answer to requests from state vocational MIS 
personnel, has resulted in the duplicate publication of man- 
power demand projections. Data on job vacancies obtained by 
employer surveys conducted by vocational education and pro- 
vided to vocational students were seen by ES personnel in 
one state as a "blurring of the responsibilities of the two 
agencies." ES personnel reported a lack of understanding 
on the part of many educators of the purposes and priorities 
of ES. The Office of Education was thought to have perhaps 
contributed to the situation by suggesting that ES agencies 
have large pools of available manpower data of use to voca- 
tional educators. In this regard, it was felt that the Man- 
power Administration is not always aware of the pressures 
placed upon ES by vocational education's pressing needs. 
Since most of the programs in ES are mandated by federal 
rather than state agencies, the feeling was that little 
improvement can be expected if "we get no help." 
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ES agencies vary 
in their respon- 
siveness 



Problems cited 
concerning 
OES surveys 



Problems cited 
concerning I-O 
matrix 



The manner In which the state ES agencies have 
accommodated the above problems varies across the spectrum. 
One state vocational agency respondent, in response to a 
question on working relations with ES, commented, 

They have done anything that we've asked 
them. We've said "This data isn't any good to 
us this way. It's got to be by OE code num- 
ber" and they've made their switch, adjusted, 
and come to us with OE codes. 

Then we said, "It's no good statewide. 
We've got to have it by local agency or by 
district." So they've come up with this kind 
of data which is exactly the way we need it. 

In contrast, another state ES agency provided no 
special processing of their manpower data before passing it 
along to vocational education. Their position was, "If we 
have it, you can have it — warts snd all, no special refine- 
ment." The point was made concerning provision of data to 
vocational education that ES is ". . . not set up to run 
vocational education schools." While these two positions 
represent the extreme, most ES agencies are attempting to 
improve their offerings of manpower data subject to the con- 
straints imposed by scarce resources and shifting service 
priorities . 

Several of the states are behind schedule on their 
OES surveys. With a limited number of professional posi- 
tions, one state found it barely possible just to push 
through a survey, get it back, and get a "clean data file" 
back to Washington. A Research and Analysis director told 
us that "if we just keep the [OES] effort alive, we'll 
probably be doing good." Failure to include the self- 
employed and the inability to get a representative sample 
of professional people were seen as creating a gap in the 
data. Problems with employer response were also noted; 
some large employers reportedly are complaining about the 
considerable manual effort required to complete the forms. 

Problems associated with the National/State I-O 
Matrix System center on its limitation to geographical areas 
of 250,000 population, non-standard occupational classifica- 
tion, processing responsibilities and lack of resources. It 
was reported to us that BLS does not recommend that the Sys- 
tem be applied to sub-state areas below 250,000. The problem 
seems to be due to the state-of-the-art of matrix projection 
methods. BLS has confidence in state-wide and large metro- 
politan projections but not in smaller area projections. 
Problems of occupational classification arise from the fact 
that there is currently no standardized, generally accepted 
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occupational classification scheme. Occupations are now 
alternatively classified by the Census codes, by DOT 
codes, or by BLS codes. The Office of Management and Bud- 
get is working on a standard occupational classification 
system. However, a great many additional problems are antici- 
pated since a standard classification will make all currently 
available crosswalks between existing systems obsolete, will 
limit the utility of historical data because of incompatible 
occupational definitions, and will generally require the 
revision of current forms and reporting requirements. Some 
misunderstandings have arisen about processing responsibili- 
ties. One state understood that originally BLS was going to 
develop the state I-O matrices for interested states, help 
them install the components, and help provide maintenance for 
them. Recently, Manpower Administration has advised the 
state ES agency that the installation and maintenance of the 
I-O matrices would be a state responsibility. To date, this 
state ES has not gone ahead in operationalizing the state 
matrix. One ES respondent felt that BLS methodological con- 
straints were not necessarily compatible with the needs of 
their state. He felt that it would be better if the state 
had the BLS software and could modify it to be compatible 
with the state planning needs. However, it was recognized 
that additional resources would be required before the state 
ES could assume operational responsibility for the matrix 
system. 



BLS assistance 
highly regarded 



Almost universal agreement was expressed by ES per- 
sonnel regarding the high quality of BLS regional assistance. 
There was, however, a feeling that the work load of regional 
BLS offices appears to be too great to allow their staff to 
be broken loose for additional data processing. One ES 
respondent reported that data are current when they are sent 
to the regional office for processing, but by the time they 
are processed and returned to the states the data are too 
old to be of any use for educational planning purposes. 
Both Manpower Administration and BLS were seen as providing 
guidelines that could be most useful to ES agencies, but 
these guidelines all require personnel resources to imple- 
ment them. Since no additional funds are provided, the 
guidelines are of little value in that they cannot be 
implemented with existing resources. 



ESARS not 
useful to 
educators 
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The Employment Security Automated Reporting Systems 
(ESARS) was generally viewed as being of little use to voca- 
tional educators. Since ESARS was designed for internal 
agency control and reporting, its format was considered too 
detailed and cumbersome for practical application by educa- 
tors. They are generally welcome to use the data, but most 
state ES agencies are making no effort to inform educators 
about it or what is in it. One state ES respondent main- 
tained that the ESARS is not compatible with other informa- 
tion systems. Apparently, the information on manpower 
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More cooperation 
needed between 
HEW and DOL 



Vocational educa- 
tion should make 
Its needs 
explicit 



program applicants reported by ESARS depends, in part, on 
the program the applicant entered. Some programs were 
reported to have non-standardized definitions for the same 
applicant characteristics. 

With regard to educationally related needs expressed 
by ES personnel, more cooperation was suggested between HEW 
and the Department of Labor at the national level regarding 
precisely what education wants from the Department of Labor 
in terms of occupational projections and other manpower 
data. Priorities could then be set at the national level 
and states could respond. A clear delineation of the 
responsibilities of ES agencies with regard to education is 
desired. Such a statement is considered not to be in 
existence at the present time. Furthermore, many ES person- 
nel felt it incumbent upon education to state clearly the 
uses to which manpower data are to be put in vocational edu- 
cation planning. If ES labor market analysts clearly under- 
stand the educational purposes for which they are collecting, 
analyzing and publishing the data, the task can be simpli- 
fied and dissatisfaction minimized. ES could then more 
easily express the specific limitations of the data for each 
given purpose, thereby adding to vocational educators* con- 
fidence in the data. The need was frequently expressed by 
ES respondents for national cooperation between HEW and DOL 
that would not simply result in another RAL 685 with no 
additional funds, no staff, no clear direction and just a 
vague directive mandating cooperation without any considera- 
tion of what the practical implications would be. Categori- 
cal funds are needed for the provision of specific data for 
vocational education which would enable analysts to direct 
attention at specific target problems identified by educa- 
tion. Substantive needs expressed by ES personnel were for 
special Census data printouts; more detailed occupational 
information by locality; more sophisticated projection 
techniques than many of the simple linear regression models 
currently being used; funds for special projects; better 
computer analysis programs, technical capabilities and 
facilities at the state level, particularly for occupational 
projections; and better supply data to assist in effective 
supply/demand matching for vocational educators. 



Local ES Offices 



Relations with Vocational Education 



Diverse formal 
arrangements be- 
tween ES and vo- 



As one ES person told us, the local level is . . 
where you find the really cemented effective relationships." 
These relationships were found to be both formal and informal 



catlonal education and to vary considerably both within and between the states 
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visited. Formal continuing organizational linkages gen- 
erally occur through local boards/committees. Managers of 
local ES offices sit on high school, community college or 
county vocational advisory boards in several states. In at 
least one instance, the director of the local ES office is 
a member of the county school board. Occasionally, both 
vocational education and ES are represented on the local 
area manpower planning councils. One ES office is jointly 
involved with vocational education in CETA institutional 
training and has from 14 to 300 referral slots to fill in 
local schools. A local vocational director serves on the 
ES oral examining board for civil service positions in 
another area visited. Manpower skills centers are operated 
by local ES personnel in one state. In another, ES person- 
nel hold positions on various policy boards and committees. 
Most contacts ««.^^ j 

infonnal well as being outstationed on the skills center premises 

where they perform intake, testing, counseling and place- 
ment activities. In several states, ES counselors and 
school guidance counselors are cooperating in area high 
school programs designed to help non-college-bound youth. 
One locality has a cooperative program using outreach 
teams consisting of a school counselor, school work train- 
ing specialists, an outreach specialist from OEO and an ES 
job development and placement specialist. Several local 
ES offices reported having hired school counselors to work 
in the ES office during the summer months. For the most 
part, however, the bulk of the contact between vocational 
education and local ES personnel occurs on an informal 
basis. Telephone and personal contact is the most fre- 
quently used informal communication media. 



Services Provided 



Job services 
more frequent 
than labor market 
surveys 



Services provided to education by local ES offices 
visited can generally be classified as individually- oriented 
job services and agency-oriented labor market information. 
Job services far outweigh the labor market information 
services. 



ES services in 
the schools being 
curtailed 
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Job services provided by local ES offices vary con- 
siderably. Several offices reported they either currently 
have or did have at one time a part-time counselor out- 
stationed in local schools. These counselors provide infor- 
mation on occupations and job openings, test students and 
counsel them on career choices, register the seniors and 
seek to place the non-college-bound graduates. Contacts 
with students vary from informal talks given at student 
assemblies to formal Career Day activities replete with 
booths manned by ES personnel and equipped with audio- 
visual aids, pamphlets, kits and other materials. Some ES 
offices offer job orientation services to students which 
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cized in various 
ways 



Educators* re- 
quests for data 
arc infrequent 
and varied 



Educators seek 
answers to speci- 
fic questions 



Few local 
offices produce 
localized pub- 
lications 
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include mock interviews, tips on how to interview for a job 
and prepare resumes, and advice on how to go about finding 
a job. Testing and counseling of public school students 
using the GATB are occasionally offered. These services may 
be provided at the school. However, outreach services are 
being curtailed because of budgetary cutbacks. Some offices 
reported that they encourage high school counselors to bring 
students to tour ES offices before graduation. At least one 
office described a "self-help center" located in the ES 
office. Several local ES offices send job bank listings of 
job openings to high school counselors for their use in 
placement . 

Local ES programs and services are publicized in a 
variety of ways. The majority of offices depend primarily 
on radio, newspapers and television. A few supplement 
these more conventional modes by posters displayed in schools 
and stores, pamphlets stuffed in grocery bags and announce- 
ments made to community service agencies* Whereas the above 
are exemplary of the more innovative practices described to 
us, other ES offices appeared to be making no special effort 
to serve the public school clientele • 

Nearly all of the local ES personnel indicated that 
they have access to, and would disseminate upon request, the 
manpower data routinely published by the state ES. However, 
many local ES offices noted that they receive relatively few 
requests from local schools for manpower data. Typical of 
those requests received are job guides for students; local 
job vacancies; occupational needs; new developments; current 
labor market prospects; unemployment by occupations; labor 
market data; occupational trends and projections; training 
program locations and information; population growth; wage 
and salary data; information on OJT opportunities; require- 
ments for various occupations; current welfare information; 
number of veterans seeking employment; minorities in the 
work force; and af.sessment of feasibility of occupational 
program off erings , e.g., horticulture, floriculture, and 
dental hygienics. For the most part, local ES offices 
reported that they are able to meet most of the local edu- 
cational requests for data. If the requested data are not 
available at the local office, frequently they are avail- 
able from the state ES. Local schools were seen as not ask- 
ing so much for manpower data per se but for specific pro- 
gram relevant information that can be extracted from the 
data. Educators seem to be seeking answers to specific 
questions rather than the manpower data itself for purposes 
of general analysis. 

Few of the local ES offices have the resources to 
collect, compile, analyze, publish and disseminate local 
manpower data. One office visited publishes a monthly local 
labor market newsletter and disseminates 200 -AOO copies to 
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employers, community groups, labor unions, trade associa- 
tions and schools via a mailing list and requests. Only 
one of the local offices visited reportedly has the capa- 
bility to modify the state industry-occupation matrix to 
reflect local conditions. Other offices reportedly have 
conducted area wage surveys, job availability studies and 
special studies and surveys upon request. Few offices 
reported that they would respond to vocational education 
requests that require special data tabulations. Several 
offices told us that the monthly ESARS printouts are use- 
ful in providing answers to- questions about their service 
area. Some offices made reference to unpublished or limited 
distribution data concerning job availability, plant expan- 
sion, prevailing wage rates, contract prices and other 
information that might be of potential utility for educa- 
tional planning. Apparently, the local ES offices are 
reluctant to release this information because of the pos- 
sibility of source disclosure which would violate their 
confidential agreements. 



Perceived Problems and Needs 



Placement respon- 
sibilities cur- 
tall production 
of manpower data 



The problems at the local level parallel those at 
the state level — decreasing resources and lower priorities 
given to manpower data because of increased emphasis on 
the placement function. As one local ES person told us, 
"The Department of Labor has arbitrarily cut back on labor 
market information. Budgetwise they've cut out the staff 
on that, and we've had to bootleg the staff we used to get. 
We felt it was important enough that we did bootleg it." 
This office felt that it is inconsistent of DOL to propa- 
gandize "Go to your local labor office and get the latest 
labor market information" while simultaneously reducing 
the budget to a very low priority. Local ES^officials 
universally felt that they are not receiving adequate funds 
to do anything but the basic work of the agency. Required 
functions were reported increasing without a corresponding 
increase in staff size. Lack of discretionary funds at the 
local level was specifically mentioned. One official stated. 



No discretionary 
funds at local 
level 



I think all this discretionary money is kept in 
Washington and in the regional office. I don't 
know why the Secretary of Labor should keep it 
nor the regional director. Maybe the state can 
siphon-off a little, but never any discretionary 
money comes to the local area. If it comes 
through the local government for any discre- 
tionary funds for use here, we don't get it. 



Lack of funds 
reduces services 
to schools 
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Lack of funds has reportedly caused local ES offices 
to cancel or reduce the scope of a number of services 
offered to the public schools. Dissemination and updating 
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of job guides, which are one-page summaries of a specific 
occupation and include a description, outlook information 
and wage and salary data, have been curtailed or eliminated 
in several offices contacted. No funds were reported 
available in one office to continue the out-stationing of 
counselors at the high schools to provide counseling and 
placement for seniors who are not going on to postsecondary 
education. As one ES office recounted, 

... at one time, we used to have a person who 
had responsibility for the schools, sort of a 
school vocational counselor who would correlate 
with the schools. This position, of course, has 
since been moVed back into the office due to the 
work load that was of more prime importance. 

The one local ES office which was modifying the state 
industry-occupation matrix for local use had to stop the 
effort because of lack of funds. Many local ES offices 
consistently claimed that they do not have sufficient 
resources to customize data reports for vocational education 
Cannot honor re- nor can many ES offices honor requests for special surveys, 
quests for local Other offices reported the necessity to reduce aptitude 
surveys testing, job orientation and placement services offered to 

local high schools. Some offices used to visit routinely 
all local high schools, but they now offer services to those 
schools only upon request. Reductions in travel budgets 
make the continuation of school visitations in these offices 
problematical. 

The prime role of local ES offices is placement. 
Their function includes intake, carry-in, new applications 
and renewals, counseling, testing, orientation, training 
and retraining and placement. Placements are of importance 
because the operating budget is in part a function of place- 
ment. One local ES respondent candidly admitted that, 

. . . the emphasis right now for our survival is 
on placements, and you can't separate placements 
from anything we've talked about today. This is 
where we get knocked when we get a reduction in 
budget or force. They hit into our ES staff 
which gives us less people to do more projected 
work. They say, "Well, you've done great this 
year. Next year you've got to raise your sights 
and do this much more, but you won't have so many 
people to do it." 

We're going to reach a point of no-return where 
you can't have less people do more work indefi- 
nitely. There's a cutoff point somewhere, and 
placement is woven all through these services that 
we give to the schools. That's the purpose . . . 
^ to get a person through this vocational training, 
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CETA informa- 
tional needs 
given priority 
over educators* 



School placement 
offices seen as 
competing vlth ES 



Duplication of 
services seen as 
inefficient 



vocational information, labor market informa- 
tion — it's all tied into getting somebody on 
the job. 

As indicated in the above statement, collection and 
dissemination of manpower data at the local level are pri- 
marily geared toward the improvement of the local ES office's 
performance as a placement agency. Activities such as pro- 
viding counseling, testing, job orientation and training in 
how to seek employment generally have not resulted in large 
numbers of placements considering the amount of ES staff time 
invested. With increasing emphasis on placement as the 
ultimate criterion of effectiveness, these service activi- 
ties tend to be discontinued. Higher priority is given to 
the coordination of employment services with CETA informa- 
tional needs which enhance the competitive position of local 
ES offices as bidders for CETA funds. Prime constituencies 
are employers, conmiunity groups, labor unions and trade 
associations. A close communication is maintained with com- 
munity agencies and local Chambers of Commerce to supply 
them with specific labor market information for the purpose 
of predicting economic growth and encouraging plant locations. 

A particularly irksome point with local ES agencies is 
the schools' assumption of the placement function. A reoc- 
curring complaint was that school placement offices are 
"creaming" the better vocational students and leaving the 
local ES offices with the poorer ones who are harder to 
place. Local ES offices frequently are reluctant to provide 
schools with lists of job vacancies for fear that students 
will be placed by the school and not through a local ES 
office, thereby depriving ES offices of placement credit. 
Schools are criticized for waiting until late spring or early 
summer to register graduating students for placement. Dupli- 
cation of services was seen as an unnecessary and inefficient 
expenditure of resources. In one state, a computer-assisted 
placement service for local school use is being developed 
for the benefit of employers in need of trained manpower and 
for occupational program graduates who seek employment. In 
another state, a group of vocational schools is developing 
the equivalent of the JOB MATCH system — a computerized sys- 
tem that matches applicant characteristics with the require- 
ments of vacant jobs. Local ES offices expressed dissatis- 
faction with the assumed use of federal funds by local 
schools to employ coordinators who spend their time in the 
field with industries and employers in job development and 
placement activities. In one case, a cooperative program 
between area vocational-technical schools and ES for test- 
ing an*' placement was discontinued when the vocational schools 
hired their own coordinator. This function was interpreted 
by the local ES office as duplicative of services already 
available. 
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Causes clu^d 
for lack of 
school involvement: 



Better public 
relations needed 



Local offices 
not always aware 
of state ES 
publications 



Local dissemina- 
tion restricts 
feedback to 
state BS 
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With few exceptions, most local ES offices are con- 
cerned about the limited use of ES services by vocational 
educators and their tendency to view ES as something of a 
"last resort." They attribute the lack of school involve- 
ment to (1) time required to find employment through ES 
channels, (2) school perception that the quality of place- 
ment is better when the person responsible for placement 
knows the student, the program and the needs of local 
employers, (3) the belief that local ES offices handle only 
the lower skilled and less desirable jobs, (A) the low 
priority placed on the use of manpower data by local school 
personnel, (5) lack of ability of local school administra- 
tors to use manpower data in program planning and operations, 
and (6) lack of awareness of available ES services. 

With respect to lack of awareness as a problem, a 
local ES respondent characterized data dissemination to 
employers, users, and local leaders as "inadequate" and 
service dissemination to the public, potential job appli- 
cants and employers as "woefully inadequate." Since this 
is a bread-and-butter area for the employment service, he 
felt that they should be doing a better job in dissemination 
and public relations. He expressed a desire for a program 
similar to the one in another state where special grant 
funds are available to pay for local media and other adver- 
tising designed to boost the publicizing of ES services. 

Most of the local ES offices reportedly disseminate 
upon request manpower documents published by the state ES 
agency- However, not all local ES offices are knowledgeable 
of every manpower publication available from their state ES 
agency. One local office manager admitted: 

Well, I've got to say in all honesty, there's 
probably a lot of things that the state [ES] has 
that we're not aware of. I've found this out in 
recent months by querying for information, and 
[I] find out that I come out with some pretty 
good information that they provide me. So I 
think perhaps some of us local office managers, 
perhaps, don't ask as often as we should. We'll 
try to dig it out when it may be already avail- 
able and out [released]. 

One local ES office recently received a list of labor 
market publications available from the R & A section of the 
state ES agency • It was pointed out to us that local dis- 
semination of manpower data creates a problem in that the 
state is dependent upon feedback from the local offices on 
how well the publications are meeting local demand for infor- 
mation. In the absence of feedback from the local offices, 
the state ES agency is deprived of knowledge about the 
utility of their publications and the needs that are not 
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Labor market 
analysts needed 
in local offices 



Dissemination 
could be im- 
proved in a 
variety of ways 



being served by current publications* Decentralized dis- 
semination also creates the possibility of duplication of 
effort in that requests from the local schools are fre- 
quently Wde directly to the state ES. Unless the state 
office routinely returns requests back to the locals, the 
state offices are providing both local clients and local 
offices with manpower publications. 

Expressed needs of local ES personnel pertaining to 
vocational education usage of manpower data centered on 
ways of obtaining good information and means of disseminat- 
ing it to local users. One need expressed in several states 
was for a labor market analyst to be attached to local ES 
offices, or in one instance, to a regional office. It was 
felt that an analyst could be used to establish more personal 
relations with local educational agencies. Also, the pres- 
ence of an analyst would allow local ES offices to make more 
detailed analyses of ES programs, particularly evaluative 
analyses of placements, selection, and other employment ser- 
vice programs. Needs pertaining to dissemination include: 
the preparation of a catalog of all available state ES pub- 
lications with a descriptive narrative that would be written 
in "laymen's terms" for ease of understanding; advisories 
on all forthcoming ES publications; periodic news releases 
by the state ES agency informing the public of recently 
acquired information; identification of one person in each 
local ES office as the contact person for vocational educa- 
tional personnel; local committees of diverse groups called 
together to discuss manpower needs and the use of manpower 
information in comprehensive manpower planning; and educa- 
tion and ES personnel sitting down and discussing ways to 
eliminate duplication of services. Finally, there was a 
plea representing the common bond among all dedicated 
agency people who feel that their primary mission is human 
service rather than strict adherence to rules, regulations 
and guidelines: 

I think recently there's been quite a bit of 
pressure — I think everyone's been under a lot of 
pressure — because it seems like we're expected 
to do more and more, and if you were doing a full 
job before, more and more, you know it's frustrat- 
ing especially if you are a conscientious worker. 

About the only thing — if you ask me how I would 
like to see it improved — I'd like to see the 
paperwork cut out. Sometimes I dream about paper- 
work, that I'm just being smothered. I don't 
think that's new — everybody, I'm sure, would 
agree with that — and I'd like to see perhaps a 
little more time to do a more thorough job — what 
I'd call a thorough job. 
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THE ROLES OF USOE, BLS AND MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICES 



Summary Observations 



USOE Regional Offices 

• Before a state can receive Its allocation of federal funds from Vo- 
cational Education Acts, Its state plan must be reviewed, recommended 
for approval by the regional U. S, Office of Education and formally 
approved by the U, S, Commissioner of Education In Washington, D. C. 

• Providing assistance to the states Is the prevailing philosophy 
expressed by Occupational and Adult Education personnel In the 
regional offices. 

• Decisions concerning the quantity and quality of vocational education 
programs are considered to be state and local concerns; the autonomy 
of the states is respected, 

• Manpower data contained in state plans are not verified for accuracy 
by regional USOE personnel. 

• USOE regional offices do not generally acquire and analyze manpower 
data for use in state plan review. 

• Few contacts concerning manpower data are made with regional Depart- 
ment of Labor personnel. 

• Personnel in the Occupational and Adult Education divisions of the 
regional Office of Education feel they do not have enough staff to 
adequately fulfill their responsibilities. 



BLS Regional Offices 

• Vocational educators make few requests for BLS publications. 

• BLS regional offices have few if any formal arrangements for communi- 
cating with educators. 

• No categorical funds are made available to BLS to prepare special 
data tabulations for use by vocational educators. 

• Many BLS personnel feel that the funds authorized (but never appro- 
priated) under the VEA of 1968 should be made available to DOL to 
pay for the services vocational educators request. 
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Manpower Administration Regional Offices 

• RAL 685 is not highly regarded by manpower administration personnel, 
nor do most state ES agencies comply with the recommendations con- 
tained in it. 

• USOE has not provided any federal funds from the VEA of 1968 for 
special data-related services from Manpower Administration. 

• No formal procedures exist for working with vocational education 
personnel at the regional, state or local levels. 

• The opinion was repeatedly expressed that there can be little hope 
for improvement in communications with vocational educators or special 
services provided to them unless the educators are willing to finance 
the costs of such services. 
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The Role of USOE Rerqonal Offices 



Authority held 
by separate 
commissioners 



In order for a state to receive its allocation of 
federal VEA funds, its state plan must be reviewed and 
recommended for approval by the Occupational and Adult 
Education division of the regional Office of Education and 
formally approved by the U. S. Commissioner of Education in 
Washington, D. C. During the course of the present study, 
interviews were conducted with regional USOE personnel in 
each of the ten federal regions. In most cases interviews 
were conducted with the director of the Occupational and 
Adult Education division and one or more staff members who 
were most familiar with the state plan review process. In 
two regions only the director of the division was interviewed. 

While each of the ten regional Offices of Education 
has a regional commissioner, the director of the division of 
Occupational and Adult Education also reports directly to 
the Office of Education in Washington. Administrative 
authority for the regional divisions of Occupational and 
Adult Education is held by the regional commissioner; how- 
ever, programmatic authority is held by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner for the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
in Washington. Thus, the regional directors of the occupa- 
tional education divisions operate under the authority of two 
different commissioners. 



We were told that the direct delegation of program- 
matic authority from Washington came about in 1972 when the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education challenged 
the assignment of responsibility for Part 0 of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 to the regional commissioners. 
As a result, it was decided that the Deputy Commissioner in 
Washington would be allowed to delegate his programmatic ' 
authority to his own staff but not to the regional commissioners 



Approval process 
In regions and 
D. C. 



The ten regional divisions of Occupational and Adult 
Education vary in size from two to ten professional staff 
members. One of their primary responsibilities is to review 
the annual and long-range segments of the state plans for 
vocational education. After a state plan is reviewed and 
recommended for approval by the regional division of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education, the plan is sent to the Deputy 
Commissioner in Washington and forwarded to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education for final approval. Iflien the 
Commissioner approves the plan, it is transmitted to the 
responsible person in tho, regional office who in turn 
transmits a signed copy to the state. Thus, the review 
process and recommendation for approval are performed in 
the regions, and final approval takes place in Washington. 
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Assist states In 
plan preparation 



State plans for vocational education are normally 
submitted to the regional offices by June 30th. During the 
preceding months regional USOE staff members generally work 
with the states to assist them in the development of their 
plans. This is done to ensure that the plans submitted to 
the regional offices will comply with federal regulations. 
Typically, the states submit draft copies of their plans to 
their regional offices well in advance of June 30th so that 
the plans can be reviewed, modified and resubmitted in an 
effort to ensure that they will be in substantially approvable 
form prior to the June deadline. 



Regional directors of Occupational and Adult Education 
divisions expressed similar philosophies concerning their 
roles in assisting the states in planning for vocational edu- 
cation. As one director described it. 



Philosophy of 
assistance 



Our main priority is to assist the states in any 
way we possibly can to help them have a better pro- 
gram . . , . I would say primarily we're trying to 
follow through on the intent of Congress as 
expressed in the Purpose of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968, which states that people 
of all ages and all parts of the states are to 
receive quality education in line with their needs. 



State autonomy 
cited 



This philosophy of assistance was clearly differentiated from 
an inspectorial or dictatorial role. Federal support for 
vocational education was not seen as being a justification 
for federal determination of local programs. While there was 
unanimous agreement among the regional directors that the 
state plans must comply with the provisions of the Acts and 
federal regulations in order to be approved, there was no 
implication that such compliance meant strong federal inter- 
vention. To the contrary, we were told that most decisions 
concerning vocational education are clearly a state and local 
matter. In the words of one regional director, "We have state 
autonomy in this country in education and we believe in it. 
Education is really a local concern, and of course the Con- 
stitution says this is a state concern,*' 



Review of State Plans 



Stress compliance 
with federal 
' M.dards 



The review of state plans by regional divisions of 
Occupational and Adult Education follows a 45-page standard- 
ized checklist issued by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education. We were told that the checklist only ensures com- 
pliance with federal standards, and in order for the plan to 
serve as a meaningful planning document the state must develop 
a plan that goes beyond mere compliance. 
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Table 1 in Part II of the state plan is a summary of 
projected labor supply and demand for the next one and five 
years. The suggested format for Table 1 is presented here. 
According to the guidelines for reviewing state plans, pro- 
gram codes are required in only 2-digit OE codes, which gen- 
erally results in a minimum of sevon major program classifi- 
cations: Agriculture, Distributive, Health, Gainful Home 
Economics, Office, Technical, and Trades and Industry. For 
the ten states visited in conjunction with the current study, 
the number of program categories listed in Table 1 of their 
state plans is as follows: 7, 7, 7, 7, 46, 72, 95, 98, 116, 
280. 

In their review of state plans, none of the regional 
divisions of Occupational and Adult Education systematically 
verifies the manpower data contained in Table 1 of the plans. 
In general, no manpower data are available within the 
No verification regional offices that can be used to verify the data in 
of manpower data Table 1. Furthermore, for those plans which do not go 
In plans beyond 2-digit OE codes in their program specificity it 

, is virtually impossible for the regional office to verify 
* independently the accuracy of the data by comparing them 
with data from other sources. In part, this results from 
the previously discussed difficulty of matching program codes 
with occupational codes. When the programs are listed in 
c^des Insuff 1- ^^^^ 2-digit OE codes (e.g.. Agriculture, Health, Technical, 

cient etc.) the program-occupational correspondv^nce is extremely 

vague. The four state plans which use 2-digit OE codes in 
Table 1 do not list the occupations on which their projected 
needs figures are based, since they are not required to do 
so to have their plans approved. 

Two reoccurring explanations were given by regional 
personnel regarding their general acceptance of the manpower 
data reported by the states in Table 1 of the state plans: 
(1) the states are in a much better position than the 
regional offices to know what their manpower needs are, and 
firiack^ordata (2) the regional offices do not have the staff time to syste- 
arc major factors matically verify the data contained in Table 1 in the state 
plans. While several regional directors stated that they 
occasionally ask the states for further clarification of 
their projected needs, the following comments reflect the 
positions generally taken by the regional offices: 

How can we second-guess the states relative to 
. . . what data did you review in order to make 
your decision? 

Any data that we would have would be completely 
outdated. They Ithe state and local educational 
agencies] have got much more up-to-date data then 
we would have. 
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Limited staff 
time 



It all comes back to really a matter of 
analyzing local data in terms of local needs* 
How can we at the regional level or at the state 
level provide data that's going to be more 
appropriate than what's available to the local 
people? 

The ability of the personnel in the regional offices 
to verify systematically the manpower data provided by the 
states is further restricted by their limited number of 
staff. Seven of the regional offices have five or fewer 
professional staff members to perform all of the assigned 
responsibilities of the division, and usually only one or 
two staff members play an active role in the review of 
state plans • A director from one of the larger regional 
offices commented, 



We do not have the manpower or the resources 
to go out and verify that the data they [the 
state vocational education agencies] are giv- 
ing us is accurate and valid, so we rely 
pretty much on the data they give us in their 
needs assessment to determine whether they 
are addressing themselves to the manpower 
needs • 



Verify data 
using earlier 
state plans 



Likewise, a director of one of the smaller offices stated. 

We are in no position to check details or 
specifics unless something is out of the 
ordinary* 

The most frequently mentioned procedure for checking 
the data is to compare the data in a state's current plan 
with the data provided in earlier plans* Any large discrep- 
ancies in the data from year to year are likely to result in 
requests for further clarification* The converse of this 
was also noted; that is, questions are raised if the manpower 
data do not change over a period of several years* For 
example, one director reported that a 1974 state plan was 
returned to the state for updating because it was using 
1960 Census data. 



USOE Relationships with State and 
Federal POL Agencies 



Communications between USOE regional personnel and 
Limited communi- personnel from state employment security agencies, regional 
cations with BLS offices and regional Manpower Administration offices 

data suppliers range from occasional to nonexistent • None of the personnel 
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in the regional divisions of Occupational and Adult Education 
regularly receive manpower data from these state and federal 
agencies, nor do they regularly use data from these sources 
in their reviews of state plans. 

With regard to state ES data, the prevailirg attitude 
was that it is up to the state educational agencies to con- 
tact their state employment security agency for data that 
could be used in vocational education planning • Several 
regional directors said they felt it would be inappropriate 
for them to contact a state employment security agency; if 
they want data from a state ES agency they request it through 
the state director of vocational education: 



State autonomy 
inhibits direct 
contact with ES 



Little faith in 
published data 



We don't set up a network [with the state 
employment security agency]. We try to work 
totally through the state director • When we 
come into the state we notify hira. 

We don't get [manpower data] from the state 
employment security agencies* Now they may send 
us some information from time to time, but we 
don't solicit it and we don't have a regular 
system to follow on that* 

State and local autonomy in programmatic decisions 
was cited as one reason for the regional office's reluctance 
to gather ESC data which could be used to question the data 
contained in the state plans* One regional director 
described the following scenario: 

Supposing they [ESC] tell me [a program's 
not needed]* Am I supposed to go back and tell 
them locally, when it's really their decision? 
Or am I supposed to knock it out of their bud- 
get because of the figures from ES? They [the 
locals] are going to come back and question 
ES's figures* So why go through all this has- 
sle? In other words, I'm supposed to knock it 
out of their budget, create all these problems, 
have the mayor call me up or somebody else ask- 
ing why this budget wasn't approved, on the 
basis of some statistical data that may have 
been taken three or four years ago by ES* 

The regional director of Occupational and Adult Edu- 
cation in another region described the general lack of 
reliance on employment security data as follows: 
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One of the things that I've found is that 
there's a great reluctance on the part of people 
to put much faith and reliance on the employ- 
ment security data . . • , But I think it's get- 
ting better. I think there's a closer working 
relationship now [between ES and educational 
agencies] than there was, say, five years ago. 

In terms of what they would like to see coming from 
state employment security agencies, the following comments 
by one respondent reflect the comments given by several 
regional directors: 

I am more and more of the opinion that the 
manpower data we need to plan is that which 
would indicate trends to us rather than spe- 
cifics. I don't think we can ever get into 
the position in vocational education to where 
we say we have two hundred openings or a need 
for two hundred people in an occupation and 
we're going to train two hundred people to 
meet those two hundred slots. I just don't 

Prefer trends think that kind of system is ever feasible. 

over statistics But I do think that if we have information 

that shows that the trend of jobs is shifting 
from, let's say, agriculture to public ser- 
vice, or that these kinds of trends and 
directions are taking place, then I believe 
we can plan to meet those changes in trends 
and directions. But I'm afraid that sometimes 
we get hung-up on« numbers and trying to be so 
darn specific, and sometimes when you do that 
you end up with numbers that really don't mean 
anything. 

Communications between regional USOE personnel and 
regional Department of Labor personnel tend to be infrequent 
and informal. While few regional USOE personnel cited any 
specific barriers to better communications, several noted 
that there is a traditional distrust between education and 
labor at the regional, state and local levels. Some of this 
distrust has its roots in the competition which exists 
between these major agencies for large segments of the train- 
ing and educational activities. It was pointed out that edu- 
cational agencies had worked very closely with Labor personnel 
in matters concerning MDTA, but with the enactment of the 
CETA legislation and the operation of CETA programs, educa- 
tors have been virtually ignored. 
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Need better 
coDununlcatlons 
with DOL 



Reduced staff 
due to CETA 



Improvement in communications between the regional 
USOE and BLS offices was considered almost universally to be 
needed. Communications were described as being only occa- 
sional, informal, and in a few cases nonexistent. Most of 
the regional USOE personnel felt that strengthened communi- 
cations between these two major agencies would be extremely 
helpful in promoting the development of data more useful to 
educators. However, a residual resentment would have to be 
overcome. Several of the regional directors of Occupational 
and Adult Education reported that they have already lost 
positions within their offices because of changes in the 
federal legislation which shifted most of the MDTA activi- 
ties to CETA. One regional director expressed the situation 
succinctly when he said, "Losing positions in one's office 
doesn't sweeten at all the attitude we have held over the 
years in connection with the Labor Department and its 
regional activities." 



The USOE staff cuts which indirectly resulted from 
CETA have placed the regional divisions of Occupational and 
Adult Education in a position where the acquisition and 
review of published manpower data are seen as time-consuming 
activities which cannot be given high priority. One regional 
director described their position as follows: 



If we had the manpower — you see, right now I've 
got one person to handle the whole program of 
vocational education, with millions and millions 
of dollars of funds going into the states: the 
Part D, the Part F, the Part C, the regular 
Part B, the disadvantaged, the handicapped, the 
co-op ed,, the consumer and homemaking education, 
teacher education, you just go on and on. We 
just don't have the horses and we don't have the 
manpower resources to do the kinds of things we 
ought to be doing with this manpower data. I 
feel rather guilty answering as I do, but hon- 
estly, we're not really doing the job we should 
be doing. 



The Role of BLS Regional Offices 



Each of the ten federal regions is served by a regional 
office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) . However, in 
the far West a single BLS office serves regions IX and X, and 
the mountains-plains regions VII p->d VIII are served by a 
single office located in Kansas City, Missouri. Thus, there 
are only eight regional BLS offices, all of which were 
visited during the course of the present study. 




Eight regional 
offices 
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Variety of 
responslblllcles 



A complete description of the major BLS programs is 
beyond the scope of the present study. The interested reader 
is referred to Major Programs 1974/Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1) for a sununary of current BLS programs. In general, these 
programs cover current employment analysis, raanpower structure 
and trends, prices and living conditions, wages and industrial 
relations, productivity and technology occupational statistics 
and health statistics, and economic trends and labor conditions. 
Appendix B contains more detailed information on currap.t BLS 
programs of particular concern to this study* 

The assigned responsibilities of personnel in the 
regional BLS offices include the collection of data, data 
analysis, responding to inquiries and dissemination of infor- 
mation, regional economic analysis, and providing technical 
assistance to the federal/state cooperative programs which 
are funded by the Manpower Administration (with the single 
exception of the Occupational Safety and Health Statistics 
program). These federal/state cooperative programs are typi- 
cally joint efforts by state employment security agencies and 
the Manpower Administration. Regional BLS offices provide 
technical assistance to the states taking part in these pro- 
grams to ensure compatibility of data across the states. 
Such technical consulting and other personal assistance pro- 
vided by the regional BLS to the states encompasses a wide 
variety of activities including employment statistics, labor 
turnover, employer contributions, state and area unemployment 
estimates, manpower projections, wage data, and other similar 
areas of concern. 



BLS publications tend to focus on large geographic 
areas. However, we were told by BLS personnel that they 
occasionally perform special studies and data interpolations 
or extrapolations in response to requests from agencies, 
organizations or individuals in the region. The extent to 
Publications which such requests are honored depends largely upon who 

cover large initiates the requests and the resources available within 

populations the BLS regional office. Great numbers of requests for 

information come into the regional offices daily; many can 
be satisfied by published documents, but others require the 
expenditure of many man-hours. It is the latter type of 
request which must be carefully considered in order to make 
the most efficient use of available resources. 



Few requests 
from vocational 
educators 
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Requests made by vocational educators, while relatively 
limited in number, frequently are for manpower data tailored 
to small geographic areas. We were told by BLS personnel 
that the individuals making these requests appear to be unaware 
of the limitations in the data when they are disaggregated to 
small geographic areas, such as school districts or sub-SMSA 
levels. BLS confidence in much of their own data is not very 
high when it is cut below the SMSA level, and they feel that 
it would be misleading to educators to provide them with 
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More requests 
from counselors 



No formal com- 
munications with 
vocational 
educators 



Limited staff 
time 



Services depen- 
dent upon per- 
sonal relation- 
ships 



manpower data for a particular school district. The 
sampling procedures currently being used are not con- 
sidered to result in samples of sufficient size to produce 
valid estimates below the SMSA level. An increase in sam- 
ple size would increase the costs beyond present budgetary 
limitations. Furthermore, many BLS regional personnel 
expressed the opinion that state and local employment 
security offices are in a much better position to provide 
educators with the manpower demand data they need. 

Requests for published manpower data from educational 
agencies are most likely to come from guidance and counsel- 
ing personnel in the schools. BLS regional offices make con- 
siderable efforts to provide school systems with information 
on the Occupational Outlook Handbook , which describes the 
national outlook for 850 occupations and more than 30 
industries. One regional BLS office alone distributed 
announcements of the publication of the 1974-75 Handbook 
to each of the more than 2000 school systems in its region. 

No formal arrangements for communication and coopera- 
tion have been established between any of the regional BLS 
offices and the educational planners of vocational education 
programs at the regional, state or local levels. However, 
BLS regional personnel explained that to the extent that 
they were able to satisfy the requests for services which 
come directly from educational institutions, educators in the 
regions, the states, and the local situations, these requests 
have been honored. For example, regional BLS personnel fre- 
quently accept invitations to be speakers at Career Day acti- 
vities in the schools, and in connection with small group dis- 
cussions having to do with guidance and counseling as pro- 
vided by the schools, whether they be middle schools, second- 
ary schools or postsecondary institutions. It was recognized, 
however, that there has to be a limit to the number of invi- 
tations that can be accepted, since as one BLS official 
reported, "it takes it out of our own hide." He further 
explained that there is not sufficient time to perform all 
of the services that educators request, and beyond that 
there are no incoming funds from any source that cover the 
expenses involved in the derivation, the aggregation, and 
the analyses of data for specific vocational education 
purposes. Hence, some judgment is being exercised in 
many of the regional offices concerning requests made of 
the regional personnel for their time and for the expense 
that would be incurred in providing personnel to speak, and 
the kinds of data and data analyses that are requested. 

There are other activities in which regional person- 
nel take part, and when invited to meet, sit or consult with 
a vocational education advisory committee, they willingly 
accept up to the point where it impinges on their time and 
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mandated duties* In such cases, they indicated that they 
are pleased to give technical advice, to provide published 
data, and on occasion to obtain and analyze new data. The 
kinds of activities in which regional personnel engage are 
not uniform country-wide but differ from regional office to 
regional office and depend upon the personal relationships 
established between the regional BLS personnel and the 
vocational educators in the region. For example, where 
excellent relationships have been established, regional 
personnel participate in county-wide or city-wide projects 
that involve vocational education planning for new insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, several of the regional BLS 
offices declared that their regular activities are so 
demanding with r^ard to time and funds that little if 
any time is available for them to take part in area or 
local education activities, other than providing published 
documents and answering telephone requests coming in from 
the field* 



Very few requests 
from regional OE 



When queried with regard to requests for information 
or technical assistance coming in from the regional or state 
vocational agencies, the BLS personnel responded that It is 
extremely difficult to know which of the individuals and 
which agencies are represented in the request. Requests 
often go directly to a telephone operator in the regional 
office who routes the telephone calls to individuals who 
are responsible for the kinds of information being requested. 
A log is kept of the requests that are made and to whom the 
requests for information are directed. For the most part, 
the requests are for publications that have been previously 
announced in the newspapers, on the radio, and occasionally 
on television. The announcements of new publications deal- 
ing with matters that affect vocational education tend to 
bring great numbers of requests for copies almost immediately 
following the announcements, but requests tend to drop off 
sharply. Only rarely are requests known to come from the 
regional Office of Education, and almost never is there an 
identification of a written request from the Office of Edu- 
cation for publications made available through the regional 
BLS office. 



Recommend more 

centralized 

control 



The matter of improved communications between educa- 
tional and manpower information agencies in the region was 
discussed at length with the BLS regional personnel. Almost 
unanimously, they were vague about how communications could 
be improved, since the bulk of communications in the past 
consisted of supplying speakers on occasion and responding 
to requests for assistance as members of vocational education 
advisory committees. How to effect better relationships 
and hence a greater exchange of information, data and data 
analyses was not generally given much consideration in the 
past, and the answers to questions relating to this matter 
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Educators need 
to be more in- 
formed of data 
limitations 



Prefer long- 
range projec- 
tions for large 
areas 



Recommend VEA 
funds trans- 
ferred to DOL 



drew very little substantive help from BLS personnel. 
In one instance, however, the director of the regional 
BLS office indicated that at the national level. 

The Department of Labor and Department of 
HEW really could stand some coordination. 
There needs to be centralized controls and 
improvements concerning methodology of data 
gathering and forecasting in order that the 
results will be equally usable by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and by educational people 
and counselors. 

Obviously, it was expected that if the action could be 
initiated in Washington, the regional offices would follow. 

A number of the BLS personnel felt that if educators 
knew more about data and how they are acquired, aggregated, 
analyzed and made ready for publication, they might not be 
so insistent on obtaining data at such miniscule levels 
of specificity. It is this kind of detailed information 
that BLS personnel felt local vocational educators could 
obtain themselves by analyzing and estimating outcomes and 
projections from data provided for larger geographic areas 
or through contacts with the local employment security 
office. One BLS staff member commented. 

Educators appear not to be conversant with 
what is available or how it is structured • 
They are not aware of data strengths and limi- 
tations, nor the assumptions that underlie the 
data collection • Educators should have more 
exchange with state employment security com- 
missions in terms of exchanging data needs and 
data availabilities ♦ 

With regard to geographic coverage, BLS personnel 
volunteered the opinion that they believe that it is far 
better to have long-range projections for larger areas and 
to have these interpolated for shorter projections and 
smaller areas. The demands of educators for much more 
finite information for smaller areas and with regard to 
parts of greater clusters of occupations present real problems 
to BLS, since funds and personnel are not available to provide 
this kind of information. Furthermore, it was noted that 
requests for manpower demand projections on small geographic 
areas appear to disregard the students' mobility after 
graduation ♦ 

In several of the regional BLS offices it was pointed 
out that an analysis of the Vocational Education Acts had 
revealed that funds were authorized in sufficient quantity 
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to enable educators to obtain needed data for planning. 
Some of these funds, it was pointed out, were obviously 
made available in order that regular data--gathering agencies 
such as the Bureau of Labor Statistics could provide such 
data. The tran.^fer of such funds to BLS reportedly would 
rapidly effect the needed changes, and some suggestions were 
made that this procedure be explored and further energized. 
In one case, a regional director of BLS suggested that the 
Office of Education should take action to transfer the needed 
funds at the national level to the Department of Labor, with 
specifications that the funds be focused directly upon the 
development of improved projections at sub-state levels, or 
upon local levels for the purposes of providing usable data 
for vocational education planning. He indicated that there 
is no way that the regional BLS office can currently divert 
personnel and funds from its established purposes and tasks 
for providing information on the oft-requested levels for 
use by vocational education planners. BLS personnel indicated 
that resources are a primary consideration in the acceptance 
of special studies done for a region. The resources control 
the kinds of studies that can be done and the numbers of 
individuals to whom the task of conducting the study may be 
delegated. Marked by a willingness to conduct studies wherever 
needed, and fully aware of the urgency on the part of some 
educational agencies and professional educators for studies 
that need to be done, the regional BLS office emphasized the 
urgency of providing supporting funds to accommodate such 
requests. The funds authorized in federal vocational 
education acts could be transferred to BLS regional offices 
for the conduct of such studies that require the expertise, 
facilities and skills of BLS regional professional personnel. 



The Role of Manpower Administration 
Regional Offices 



Manpower Administration is one of the major operations 
of the Department of Labor, and it maintains a regional office 
in each of the ten federal regions in the nation. Its opera- 
tion consists of field units and office units providing such 
services as administrative management services, unemployment 
insurance services, equal employment opportunity services, 
program and technical support services, and other associated 
activities. Each of the regional offices is staffed with 
professionals and secretarial/clerical assistants, where the 
proportion is approximately 30 percent professional and 70 
percent clerical/secretarial. Well over 100 individuals 
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Work through 
state ES 



Variety of man- 
dated responsi- 
bilities 



Staff a regional office in the more populous areas of the 
country, and somewhat less than 100 are employed in the 
regions having less population. 

In general, the regional Manpower Administration 
office receives data that are initially collected by the 
local employment security offices, processed by the state 
employment security agency, and subsequently forwarded on 
to the regional Manpower Administration office. Since Man- 
power Administration provides the funds for operation of 
state ES agencies, it has the responsibility for mandating 
what will be done, and in some instances even how it might 
be done in those cases where data acquisitions cover rather 
specific and technical areas of investigation. 

The regional Manpower Administration office has a 
number of mandated responsibilities for technical assis- 
tance and for research and analysis in the state depart- 
ments of employment security. Mandated responsibilities 
include the assembly of data relating to labor market 
information that local agencies produce and information 
such as general economic conditions relating to industry 
job breakdowns, unemployment rates and other asiJociated 
factors. On occasion, the regional Manpower Administration 
office finances the production of data by private agencies, 
out of which may come such results as sub-state matrices 
and job breakdowns. 

The procedures by which data are obtained and aggre- 
gated are designed such that at the smallest unit of the 
organization, the local employment security commission (ESC) 
office, the data are collected and reported to the state ES 
office, where they are aggregated and forwarded to the 
regional Manpower Administration office. In some instances 
the data are forwarded to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for aggregation into national reports and projections. Not 
all of the data travel that route, however, since some are 
for local/regional utilization. Thus, in the regional 
offices, we noted a number of publications, fact sheets, 
and other periodical materials that had been produced largely 
for use in the region and for distribution through the state 
and local ES offices. 



Too early to 
determine value 
of OES 



Information was requested of Manpower Administration 
personnel concerning the involvement of the states in their 
region in the Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) pro- 
gram. The results by regions cannot be generalized, since 
in some regions all of the states have either been involved 
in the OES since its inception or have only recently gotten 
into the program; in other regions some states are not yet 
participating in the OES program. Hence, it is judged much 
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too early to forecast the values of the OES program on a 
nationwide basis, although several of the regional Man- 
power Administration 'of f ices volunteered the information 
that occasional evaluation of some of the OES program 
results has indicated that OES, when fully operational, 
will be very effective. Comments were supplied such as, 
"It has some very valuable aspects, and more advantages to 
the OES program will develop as time goes along," "The 
technical implementation of OES has been very slow," "One 
of the program weaknesses starts at the national level, 
since BLS is technically responsible and the Manpower 
Administration is administratively responsible (including 
funding of the OES program)," and "OES will ultimately 
yield some knowledge about occupational demand but only as 
it is used in making projections through a multiple 
regression technique using the OES matrix." 

There were differing opinions concerning the effects 
of Research and Analysis Letter No. 685 (RAL 685) in the 
regions, RAL 685 recommends that the state ES offices pre- 
pare an annual report containing information of value to 
vocational educators for program planning purposes. 
Responses from regional Manpower Administration personnel 
indicated a wide variety of observance of the recommended 
practice. In some regions, manpower personnel know nothing 
at all about whether or not the states are actually pre- 
paring RAL 685 reports. In other regions, full compliance 
RAL 685 varied with the recommendation was reported and copies of the 

in effectiveness report were received annually by the regional office. 

Because of the rather spotty information concerning which 
states were conforming to RAL 685, the concomitant assess- 
ments of the utility of RAL 685 were varied. No regional 
offices had received feedback from vocational educators 
concerning the utility of RAL 685 reports. In a few 
instances it was nevertheless considered to be a useful 
document for vocational educators but served no other pur- 
pose as far as the regional Manpower Administration was 
concerned. Specific comments concerning these reports 
tended to be negative: 

The annual report for vocational education 
(RAL 685) is sort of a joke as far as I'm 
concerned. It's not enough information. I 
think the type of information you (vocational 
education) need is matrix and OES information. 

In another region the recommendation was to "do away with 
[RAL 685 reports] and place the emphasis on the OES 
program, " 

RAL 685 not a The stated purpose of RAL 685 is "to establish a 

high priority systematic basis for transmitting manpower and occupational 

lev 
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Education liaison 
office considered 
a luxury 



projections information to the vocational education sys- 
tem in accordance with the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968." The 1968 Vocational Education Amendments 
authorized the Commissioner of Education to ^'reserve an 
amount, not to exceed $5,000,000 in any fiscal year, for 
transfer to the Secretary of Labor to finance . . . 
national, regional^ state and local studies and projec- 
tions of manpower needs ..." It has been noted pre- 
viously that this money was never transferred, and 
apparently this accounts for the feeling on the part of 
some Manpower Administration officials that compliance 
with RAL 685 is ". . . not a high priority, and hence is 
given only passing attention." 

The regional Manpower Administration officials were 
queried with regard to steps that might be taken and opin- 
ions that are held regarding the manner in which state 
emplojanent security agencies may better provide needed 
information to vocational education agencies. This query 
elicited a number of varying responses. Most frequently 
mentioned was the need for funds to provide the information 
education needs. One Manpower Administration official, in 
referring to an education liaison office in a state ES 
agency, made the following comments: 

That's one of our targets — from the regional 
point of view — to eliminate. Why should we lay 
out money for that? Is that going to help any- 
body get a job? Is that going to help anybody 
out in a local office?. . . Why should we have 
those luxuries floating around? Our main job 
here is to get people work, and every brass 
penny we spend on staff not needed for our main 
line operation is a waste of money in my opin- 
ion ... We don't need a job like that. What 
the hell do we want that for? 



No standard pro- 
cedures for col- 
lecting employ- 
ment statistics 



Other Manpower Administration officials reported that state 
emplojrment security agencies simply do not have the neces- 
sary funds to make available to the research and analysis 
branch to develop occupational information systems to the 
degree required by vocational educators. One regional offi- 
cial pointed out that the best projections for vocational 
educators are "macro," and vocational educators should be 
willing to take the data available from macro projections 
and reduce them to the proportions needed by state and local 
educational agencies. 

Regional Manpower Administration officials reported 
that a variety of procedures are being used by the states 
to secure occupational employment statistics. It was 
reported that no one standard procedure is used. In one 
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region four different ways are reported in use. One is 
through RAL 685, another is' through the Interim Projection 
Program (IPP) conducted by manpower, a third method is the 
"Job Bank" tabulation and a fourth method is through the 
efforts of the OES program. Another official of Manpower 
Administration in a regional office pointed out that it 
would not make any substantial difference which method was 
used, so long as the basic information concerning occupa- 
tional employment statistics were produced. Still further, 
other regional offices reported the uses of other systems 
including ESARS (Employment Security Automated Reporting 
System) and POSARS (Plan of Service Automated Reporting 
System), In general, no standard procedures are being 
used, and the states and even the local offices tend to 
improvise on the basic methodology which they use in col- 
lecting their data. 

In order to determine the extent of coordination 
between regional Manpower Administration agencies and voca- 
tional education planners on the state and local levels, 
questions were raised of the Manpower Administration per- 
sonnel which touched upon the extent to which they are 
regularly involved in activities vith their vocational 
counterparts. In all of the federal regions, it was 
reported that there is no formali2;ed procedure for meeting 
with vocational education personnel, and in some instances 
contact with vocational people is virtually nonexistent. 
Several respondents explained that federal/regional councils 
for each of the regions were created by executive order 
and that the agencies involved in the councils include 
Labor, HEW, HUD, DOT, LEAA, Agriculture, OEO, Civil Service, 
Lack formalized EEA, Interior, and others. The practice observed is for 
procedures for regional directors or appointees to meet regularly to dis- 

working wlth^ c^ss interagency problems. Many federal/regional councils 

have standing committees which are charged with the respon- 
sibility of dealing with manpower problems, and it Vas 
suspected in several of the regions which volunteered 
information that on such standing committees "vocational 
educators might be included ♦" In several regions, more 
specific information was available concerning vocational 
education participation on the regional councils. Some 
indicated that the state authorities responsible for voca- 
tional education are actually members of the council and 
participate regularly. The councils have as their major 
responsibility coordination and some authority for prevent- 
ing duplication of services. Meetings in one region are on 
a monthly basis, while in another region meetings are held 
whenever problems arise that demand the attention of the 
council. Several of the regional offices expressed the 
hope that with the further growth and improvement of Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) programs, 
the effectiveness of the federal/regional councils will be 
enhanced. At the present time, it was observed by regional 
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Few Infonnal 
contacts with 
vocational edu- 
cation 



Virtually no 
contact with 
regional OE 



USOE should pay 
for services 



Manpower Administration personnel, relationships are some- 
what strained since many of the duties and responsibilities, 
formerly the tasks of Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA) personnel, have now been transferred to CETA. 
They are, thus, beyond the reach of the federal/regional 
councils, since CETA prime sponsors are appointed by the 
governors of the states* 

Informal contacts with vocational educators were 
reported by regional Manpower Administration personnel to 
be very infrequent. The responsibilities of the regional 
Manpower Administration personnel are so involved and com- 
prehensive that little time and less money are reported to 
be available for devoting very much effort to facilitating 
the wishes of vocational educators in the region. On 
occasion, it was reported, regional personnel take part in 
advisory committee activities on a state level where voca- 
tional educators have requested that type of participation. 
Other occasional informal contacts are by telephone, 
although there is no actual count or record of the numbers 
of times that telephoned requests for information and/or 
reactions had been received. Throughout the regions, the 
feeling appeared to be quite general that there is little 
hope or expectation that the informal contacts of regional 
Manpower Administration people with vocational education 
personnel will grow or expand, since the interests of 
the two groups are not sufficiently congruent. 

In ger.eral, there is little contact, formal or other- 
wise, with the regional Office of Education personnel, 
except through the federal/regional councils. It was 
reported that virtually no contact is maintained by Office 
of Education personnel with the regional Manpower Admin- 
istration personnel, and in some situations even the names 
of the individuals in the OE offices are unknown to the 
regional Manpower Administration people. When requested to 
supply information on how this type of communication might 
be improved for the mutual benefit of both agencies, several 
of the regional personnel implied that there can be little 
additional communication unless money changes hands. Their 
position is that USOE regional office personnel should be 
prepared to finance meetings and the preparation of data, 
projections, and publications, rather than continue to talk 
and request information and publications without the neces- 
sary financial backup and support. The regional Manpower 
Administration personnel repeatedly stressed the fact that 
its staff and funds are committed, and any additional infor- 
mation, data or special publications requested by vocational 
educators should be subsidized by that agency whether it 
be on the regional, state or local level. As one regional 
Manpower Administration official put it. 
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We are not in the business of providing voca- 
tional education with services that require 
additional expenditures or resources. If voca- 
tional education can profit from the materials 
that Manpower Administration has developed, 
then so much the better* However, we are not 
going out of our way to produce materials and 
expend our limited funds for developing all 
kinds of data, projections and publications 
for vocational education* 
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EXEMPLARY PRACTICES 



During the course of the present study a number of practices were 
observed which we consider to be exemplary and worthy of mention. Many 
of these practices are intimately related to the use of manpower data in 
vocational education. Some do not relate to manpower data per se but are 
nevertheless reported here because of their exemplary nature and poten- 
tial for duplication by others. We will not attempt to describe the 
causal factors which resulted in these practices but, rather, will merely 
list the practices and briefly describe them as they were described to us. 
State- level exemplary practices are presented first, followed by exem- 
plary practices at the local level. 



Stat e-Level Practices 



• A staff member from one state vocational education agency 
spends up to half of his time working in the research and sta- 
tistics division of the state ES agency. Thic working rela- 
tionship provides mutual benefits to both agencies. The 
vocational education agency receives manpower data tailored to 
its specific needs, and the staff gains better understanding 
of the strengths and limitations of the data. The state ES 
obtains assistance in preparing the data and feels that the 
vocational education agency is truly committed to utilizing man- 
power data. This results in the provision of the best data the 
agency is capable of providing. 

• The management information system for occupational education 
under development in one state is designed to provide a thorough 
record of the post-program performance of program graduates, 
including estimates of productivity. This systematic monitoring 
of the impact vocational education has on the world of work 
makes this MIS one of the most innovative in the country. 

• Two of the ten states have implemented management information 
systems for occupational education which provide manpower demand 
and supply projections for sub-state areas. 

• One state has an economic forecast model that is used to support 
numerous aspects of state-level policy and decision-making 
including vocational program offerings. Assumptions underlying 
this model are reviewed and agreed upon by all state agencies 
using the model. 
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In one state a manpower management information system has been 
developed through the joint efforts of state and local voca- 
tional education and ES agencies. The general goal of this 
system is to develop short-term (up to five-year) manpower 
projections for all SMSA's in the state. These projections 
have been published for all SMSA's in the state, and the publi- 
cations are being produced by ES for vocational educators. 
The system utilizes BLS technology and is designed to provide 
basic information useful to vocational education planners for 
curriculum development, determination of staffing needs, facil- 
ity planning, and career guidance and counseling. 

The community college system in one state has developed a 
comprehensive evaluation system to provide both professional 
assistance and evaluative instrumentation to interested com- 
munity colleges. The goal of the evaluation system is to help 
the community colleges assess what is currently provided in 
relation to what is desired. The evaluation procedures are 
seen as a service to the local community colleges to help them 
improve their programs. Most colleges that have taken part in 
the activity are enthusiastic about continuing. 

The management information system of one state vocational edu- 
cation agency provides the state agency with immediate access 
to information on every student in the state currently enrolled 
in a vocational education program. 

A computer-assisted placement service is being operated by one 
state vocational education agency. Employers throughtout the 
state are provided the names, addresses and other contact infor- 
mation on the thousands of secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional program graduates who have indicated they will soon be 
available for employment. An employer hiring-interest survey 
is conducted each January to determine the occupations for which 
employers may be hiring in the foreseeable future. Employers 
who request information about graduates from specified occupa- 
tional programs receive computer-printed lists of the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers oJE graduates they may wish to 
contact. Schools that participate in this program receive in- 
formation about employers in their area who have indicated a 
possible need for graduates from specific programs. Informa- 
tion is also provided on employers who previously hired voca- 
tional program graduates and the types of occupations for which 
the graduates were hired. This placement service is provided 
without charge to either the employers or the participating 
schools* 

Two of the ten states prepare brief versions of their state 
plans; they are widelv disseminated to other agencies within 
the state, schools, teachers, students, parents and others 
interested in vocational education in the state. 

1 XO 
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One state is anticipating using students* social security num- 
bers to collect occupational follow-up information on former 
students (given appropriate legislation). State income tax 
forms would be used to identify the employment status, wages, 
locations and occupations of program completers. This infor- 
mation would be aggregated in such a way that the identity of 
the former students could not be determined. 

Three state vocational education agencies are working with the 
local districts to institute management by objectives (MBO) 
throughout the state. 

The allocational formulas used by one state agency to disburse 
VEA funds rely entirely on objectively quantifiable measures 
rather than judgmental factors. Separate formulas are used 
for each part of the Vocational Education Act, 

Two state vocational education agencies require as a pre- 
requisite to funding that local districts participate in the 
preparation of a regional five-year plan for vocational educa- 
tion. 

The commissioner of the state employment security commission 
in one state is a member of the state board of vocational educa- 
tion. 

A librarian employed by a state ES agency meets monthly with 
librarians associated with other agencies throughout the state 
to keep them informed of new publications ready for dissemina- 
tion. In this way the publications of the state ES receive 
exceptionally wide dissemination, and feedback is obtained from 
the field. 

One state ES is currently developing a standardized occupational 
clustering system that is designed to meet the needs of voca- 
tional education, the Department of Labor and the Bureau of the 
Census . 

A Joint Occupation Preparation Task Force in one state has been 
established to develop an effective and efficient approach to 
matching projected manpower supply with expected manpower demands 
The Task Force played a key role in developing the research pro- 
posal which served as the basis for the later development of a 
state-wide manpower management information system. Membership 
of the Task Force includes the director of the state ES, the 
state superintendent of public instruction, the chancellor of 
the state community college system, the state director of voca- 
tional education, the executive director of the state advisory 
council on vocational education and regional representatives 
from both ES and local vocational education agencies. 
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• One state vocational education agency, working in cooperation 
with the state ES agency, is producing occupational informa- 
tion in microfiche format. This information is intended for 
student guidance purposes, and the descriptive information is 
updated every two years. The ES in another state has developed 
similar microfiche descriptions for use in the local ES offices; 
however, the microfiche are also being supplied to schools that 
are willing to pay for them. 

• Several state ES offices are producing occupational guides for 
use in the junior and senior high schools. These materials 
include brochures describing particular occupations, general 
information on how to find a job, listings of occupations that 
do not require postsecondary training, etc. In two states the 
materials are printed in both English and Spanish* 

• One state ES receives follow-up data from the state vocational 
education agency. Analyses are performed on these data to 
identify new linkages between vocational programs and occupa- 
tions. The resulting information is provided to both local ES 
counselors and school guidance and placement personnel. 

• A state-wide Job Match system has been implemented by the ES 
agency in one state, and most of the local ES offices have 
terminals to directly access the computer in the central office. 
This system contains information on all job openings listed 
with the ES offices and the applicant characteristics of all 
registered job seekers. As implied by the name. Job Match is 
designed to match the characteristics of applicants with occu- 
pational requirements. 

• One state ES agency has established an office of training and 
liaison in an effort to facilitate better communications between 
the ES and the state vocational education agency. 

• Skills centers in one state are jointly operated and admin- 
istered by the state ES and the state vocational education 
agency. 

• In one state the state vocational education agency, the state 
department of public instruction, the state ES agency and a 
state university are working together on a proposal to develop 
an occupational information system. This information system is 
intended to be used primarily for student vocational guidance 
purposes. The state ES has agreed to absorb $50,000 of the 
initial developmental costs, while the other agencies involved 
have agreed to pay for the operating and updating costs of the 
system. 

-1 0 
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• It was a state-wide pracSzice in one state for local ES offices 
and postsecondary vocational schools to display each other's 
literature in their literature racks. In this way local ES 
offices were able to provide their clients with information on 
postsecondary and adult educational offerings in the area, and 
students were provided with job vacancy survey data. 

Local-Level Practices 



• Local ES offices in several states frequently conduct special 
surveys tailored to the needs of area vocational schools. 

• In at least three states school counselors work in the local 
ES offices during the summer months. In some cases this work 
is performed without pay. 

• In several districts local ES personnel are housed in the 
schools to provide job placement services to vocational stu- 
dents. 

• Services provided to the schools by some local ES offices 
include counseling students, testing students using the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATE), conducting simulated job inter- 
views, job placements, taking part in Career Day activities 
and distributing occupationally related literature. 

• Some area vocational schools are providing their local ES 
offices with the results of their follow-up studies, data on 
enrollments by program area and information on the number of 
graduates who expect to enter the labor market in the near 
future . 

• An experimental project in one postsecondary district has com- 
munity college vocational instructors conducting classes in the 
high schools and high school vocational instructors teaching 

at the community college. This is intended to keep the instruc- 
tors in touch with the particular needs of the student popula- 
tions at the different educational levels. 

• One skills center has a contract with five local school districts 
to provide vocational training to approximately 200 dropouts. 
The courses are conducted by skills center personnel at the local 
high schools in the afternoon and evening. The schools identify 
the dropouts, and the skills center's outreach team recruits 
them for training. 

One skills center has a contract through CETA to conduct a work 
experience program for students who are currently enrolled in 
high school. The students spend a part of each day at the high 
school and a part at the skills center, and in the evenings they 
go to employer locations where the work they perform corresponds 
to their vocational interests. 

1 . () 
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Many local ES personnel are members of vocational/technical 
advisory committees in the local secondary or postsecondary 
schools. 

One local ES office has a dropout referral program with the 
local schools. If a student is identified as a potential 
dropout by the school, the ES staff works with that student 
and the school psychologist to test and counsel the student. 
They attempt to keep the student in school, design a plan of 
employment 'for the student, or, if all else fails, attempt to 
find a suitable job for a determined dropout or refer him to 
another agency for more specialized services. 

One local ES office has a contract with the local public school 
district to station ES counselors at the high schools to pro- 
vide counseling and job placement services to students who are 
not going on to postsecondary education. This ES office also 
conducts six-month follow-ups of the students they place. 

One local school refers all applicants for admission to cer- 
tain programs to the local ES office for evaluative, pre- 
selection listings and uses the results in making admission 
decisions. 

One area vocational school routinely follows up graduates one, 
three and five years after graduation. This information is 
used to evaluate and improve program offerings. 

One area vocational school played a major role in developing 
and implementing a state-wide manpower management information 
system. The system is a cooperative effort between state and 
local vocational educators and employment security personnel, 
and is funded by both vocational education and ES dollars. 
The data are used extensively in both program planning and 
student guidance. 

Counseling vans equipped with large quantities of occupational 
information and aptitude testing packages are used by one 
regional vocational school to provide vocational counseling 
services to the eight school districts it serves. Educational 
and career planning questionnaires are administered throughout 
the districts, the responses are analyzed by computer and the 
results of each student's responses are returned to the 
counselor in his high school who works directly with the stu- 
dent to make plans about his future. 

The "Aids to Career Education'* program in a large urban school 
district focuses on disadvantaged students or students who are 
failing in school. Peers of the students or young adults in 
college work with the students to show them the relevance of 
their education to work and how to go about getting through 
school and getting a job. 
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A computer-based interactive guidance system is operating in 
one community college. The system enables students to explore 
various educational and career options based on their own 
values, their abilities and future employment opportunities. 

A regional ES office in one state is about to begin a program 
that will train people to teach others how to use existing 
manpower data. The rationale for this program is that ES 
does not have adequate resources to provide direct instruction 
to all the people who can benefit from workshops on the uses 
of manpower data, so they will train others to provide such 
instruction. 

In one state, local ES office managers are members of most 
local advisory councils for vocational education. 

A survey of employment needs in a postsecondary school district 
has been conducted and published as a cooperative effort by 
the local ES and the technical institute. 

Several local postsecondary schools and ES offices exchange 
literature describing their services for display in each other's 
literature racks . 

Local ES offices in one state provide microfiche summaries of 
local job opportunities to schools that request them. Students 
seeking employment can review this information in the schools; 
however, the names of the employers are intentionally deleted. 
Thus, the students must contact ES to apply for jobs in which 
they are interested. In this way ES receives credit for place- 
ment. 

One area vocational school contracted with a private consulting 
agency to conduct comprehensive and objective studies of the 
employment needs in their county and in adjacent labor market 
areas. The resultant reports provided a mainstay for planning. 

A school Registration Day is annually conducted by one local 
ES office. The ES staff go to the school and register students 
who are about to enter the labor force, issue social security 
cards to those students who need them, and answer questions 
concerning ES services. 

One local district has developed a state-wide job development 
and placement program in agri-business. This district was 
reported as having the best agricultural employment data of any 
organization in the state. The state vocational education MIS 
uses these data as an input. 
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CHAPTER VII 



FACTORS INFLUENCING THE AVAILABILITY 
AND USE OF MANPOWER DATA 



In the preceding chapters, we have endeavored to report on the 
current state of affairs with respect to the availability and use of 
manpower data in ten selected states. The intent of these chapters was 
purely descriptive. No attempt was made to explain "how" or "why" the 
situation developed. However, in order for this study to have implica- 
tions for policy considerations, we believe it imperative to examine the 
underlying causal structure. 

We have abstracted from an analysis of our findings five factors 
which we believe to be central to an understanding of the observed con- 
ditions. These factors underlie the explanatory frame around which the 
observations may be organized. Each factor is described by yoked oppo- 
sites which define the factor by a statement of extremes. The extremes 
are described by idealized descriptions of how persons and/or agencies 
might be expected to act if they subscribed totally to that position. 
In reality, persons and agencies will fall somewhere between the extremes 
on each of the factors. Although highly interrelated and interwoven, 
each factor will be separately discussed in this chapter. The discussion 
of each factor deals with hypothesized tendencies and explores the mean- 
ings and consequences of those tendencies for the availability and use of 
manpower data. 

Factor I: Student Demand - Manpower Requirements 

This factor spans the issue of whether vocational education should 
be more respo^isive to social or economic demand. Social demand reflects 
the aspirational level of society for vocational education as indicated 
by individual student neeu for vocational education. Economic demand 
reflects the human skills required by the economic sector to produce the 
composition of goods and services needed by society. At issue, then, is 
which should receive the greater emphasis — the developmental needs of the 
individual or the productive needs of collective society. 

Strict adherence to the manpower requirements approach would require 
one to argue that the primary purpose of vocational education is "training 
for useful employment," in essence, to give an individual the specialized 
knowledge and skills required to secure and keep a job. Vocational pro- 
grams, according to this argument, should be responsive to the human capi- 
tal needs of society as determined by labor market manpower requirements. 
Programs, ideally, should be expanded to meet increasing manpower needs 
and curtailed or terminated when the need diminishes or no longer exists. 
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Programs are assumed to prepare students for entry into specific occupa- 
tions. The content of vocational programs should, therefore, be dictated 
by the functioning content of these occupations. As stated by an early 
disciple of the manpower requirements approach to vocational education, 
"If. you want to train a youth to be an efficient plumber, you must select 
the actual experiences in the practice of the plumbing trade that he 
should have and see that he gets these in a real instead of a pseudo way' 
(1, p. 228). Contemporary vocational curricula organized to focus theory 
and practice on specific content and taught by those who have mastered 
the skills of specific occupations attest to the continuing efficacy of 
this early admonition. 

In contrast, strict adherence to a student demand approach would 
require one to argue that vocational education exists to serve the 
developmental needs of people. Accordingly, vocational education is seen 
as a developmental effort that provides the channeled opportunities for 
a person to (1) develop specific salable psycho-motor skills, (2) progress 
from the development of these more specific salable psycho-motor skills 
to the development of more generalized complex cognitive skills, and 
(3) exit from the process at his own volition with a developed and salable 
skill. Since the emphasis is on the developmental needs of students, 
expression of student needs is the prime justification for offering pro- 
grams. In the words of an early proponent of the student-centered 
philosophy: 

Vocational training must be indissolubly linked with other 
forms of training which will broaden the outlook of the stu- 
dent, which will make him a citizen as well as an efficient 
worker with hand or brain. The aim of modern education should 
be, if the aim be anything more than the production of a nicely 
articulated industrial system, to produce men, not machines 
(2, p. 132). 



Student Demand 

The implication of these distinctions for the usage of manpower 
data is one of emphasis. The student demand orientation tends to 
emphasize the multi-faceted needs of persons for skills-oriented educa- 
tion. Needs for immediate employment in a specific occupation may be 
but one of many reasons that an individual seeks vocational education. 
He may, as in auto mechanics, enroll in a vocational program because he 
wants to be a "shade tree mechanic*' in his spare time and not because 
he seeks immediate employment. It may be that as a result of his voca- 
tional experience, he is encouraged to develop to the extent that he 
ultimately becomes proficient in automotive engineering. The point being 
made is that the student demand philosophy tends to emphasize the process 
of individual development rather than the production of a product designed 
to satisfy the immediate needs of specific occupations. Because of the 
emphasis on individual development, data on the current and anticipated 
demand for specific occupations are relatively more important for voca- 
tional counseling and guidance of individual students than for planning 
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programs. Programs tend more to be offered according to the "collective 
wisdom*' of what students need. Depending on the school and the conununity, 
this collective wisdom may represent the special interests of a voca- 
tional teacher; the response of a local vocational supervisor to repeated 
requests from students, parents, or local community interests; the overt 
or covert interests of the school principal and/or superintendent; the 
desires of the local school board; a combination of the above; or simply 
the weight of tradition. Whatever the exact ingredients, intent to offer 
a program is grounded in the basic Dewey ian dedication to the individual. 

Given the intent to offer a program, manpower data tend to be used 
after the fact as a justification for that intent. The extent of the 
justification depends primarily upon the extent to which manpower data 
are required in state approval and funding processes. Since most states 
allow considerable local discretion in the choice of manpower data, use 
of formal manpower data tends to be limited to those which are more readily 
available. The degree of use is also dependent upon the local assessment 
of the likelihood of state approval and the degree of local involvement. 
If the program application has considerable local support and the local 
educational agency anticipates state support, there is little need for 
extensive justification of manpower need. 



Manpower Requirements 

Just as student demand emphasizes the centrality of the individual, 
the orthodox manpower requirements approach emphasizes social efficiency 
as the ultimate yardstick of success. Limited resources require alloca- 
tion across competitive uses in the most efficient manner. Human re- 
sources, like other resources, must be allocated according to social need. 
In order to determine social need, there must exist a consensus on 
society's relevant values. In the case of the manpower requirements 
approach to vocational education, this consensus is assumed to stem from 
the work ethic~a belief in the positive virtues of work. Advocates of 
the manpower requirements approach believe that the function of vocational 
education is to produce not only trained workers ready for immediate 
employment but also workers who can follow directions, be dependable, 
be adaptable, get along with people, and have a positive attitude--in 
short, efficient workers who will be content with their jobs and support- 
ive of the social and economic system. 

Labor is regarded as the chief contributor to prosperity and growth. 
The general premise is that work is preferable to welfare. If a person 
is willing but unable to find work, it is assumed that training will make 
him more employable. Wages paid to workers are assumed to equal that of 
their marginal productivity; i.e., the wage paid to a worker for his last 
unit of effort is equal to the contribution to the value of the product 
attributed to that effort. Since wages are conceived as returns on invest- 
ment in human capital, income to workers can be increased only by increasing 
their productivity. Vocational education is seen as a means of teaching 
individuals a . . set of productive abilities which increases their 
productivities in some jobs" (3, p. 31). 
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Proponents of the manpower requirements approach to vocational 
education planning are committed to equilibrium as the ideal state of 
affairs. Demand for labor must intersect the supply of labor in order 
to create the market equilibrium necessary to maintain system balance. 
In order to equate the units of ^'talent" that measure supply and the 
units of productive capacity that measure demand, employers are supposed 
to demand what workers supply-stocks of human capital. The quest for 
demand-supply equilibrium is manifested in the manpower match maxim 
which states that the goal of manpower planning should be to match the 
supply of trained manpower to the demand for trained manpower. Thus, 
programs should be tooled-up to produce workers for those occupations 
with a short supply and curtailed for those occupations with an over- 
supply. The difference between the numbers demanded and the numbers 
supplied represents the "net demand" and, as defined, is the measure of 
the deviation from equilibrium. 

The goal of planning according to the criterion of manpower require- 
ments is to allocate training and educational resources so as to minimize 
net demand. This manpower match philosophy is demand-oriented in that 
supply is to be adjusted to match a fixed level of demand which is 
regarded to be independent of supply. It is the social responsibility 
of vocational education to adjust the supply of labor with particular 
skills by controlling the program alternatives available. Enrollments 
in programs judged to produce skilled workers in excess of those demanded 
are to be curtailed even though the programs are popular in terms of stu- 
dent interest. Conversely, programs providing training for occupations 
with a short supply are to be offered and students encouraged to enroll 
even though there may currently be little student interest. In contrast 
to the student-demand approach discussed earlier, programs are to be 
offered because of a societal need for developed human capital. Students 
are assumed to have £ sovereignty of curricular choice among pre-existing 
program options. Just as consumers are supposed to have free choice 
from a bundle of commodities at different prices, so are students assumed 
to have freedom of choice among a number of socially determined education 
options for developing their stock of capital. Although individuals have 
freedom of choice to maximize their employment and income from a number 
of training options, their collective choice is not assumed to alter the 
structure of educational options from which they choose. 

Manpower match planning requires expertise in long-range fore- 
casting. Since supply is to be matched against a targeted demand, there 
must be some means of anticipating future demand. Thus, manpower planners 
must of necessity forecast future conditions. In order to have continuity 
between the present and the future, occupations are fixed. That is to 
say, the set of occupations for the present and the future must be identi- 
cal in order to determine a change in occupational employment. This 
requirement makes dealing with new and emerging occupations difficult 
since they evidence an evolving rather than a static occupational struc- 
ture. 
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Targeting manpower supply to demand cannot be achieved without 
the assistance of quantitative models. It is necessary to predict not 
only future demand, but also course enrollments and placements since 
they affect future supply. The models, being abstract representations, 
are divorced from the institutional and legal constraints of the real 
world. Vocational education not schooled in the analytic approach must 
make decisions based on information derived from logic rather than 
intuitive judgment. This dimension brings us to a discussion of Factor 
II. 



Factor II; Personal Knowledge - Processed Knowledge 



The growing scale and complexity of our post- industrial society 
have created a crisis of knowing. This crisis centers on whether it is 
possible to gather and process enough information to really know a 
society as complex and turbulent as ours. The resolution of this crisis 
will depend on how we go about acquiring and applying knowledge to action. 
According to Friedmann (4), it is useful to distinguish between personal 
knowledge and processed knowledge* Personal knowledge is intuitive 
knowledge gained from first-hand personal experience or from the experi- 
ences of another whose authority is valued. Processed knowledge is based 
on systematic observation and measurements made under controlled condi- 
tions. . 

Personal Knowledge 

Personal knowledge is that gained from immediate experience: in a 
specific situational environment. It is knowledge whose only validity 
test is whether it works or doesn't* The knowledge, being personal, 
remains largely unexamined and untested by empirical-logical analysis. 
The temptation is to extrapolate from limited personal experiences to 
broad empirical generalizations. The perspective is situational, being 
slanted by the individual's role in society and the unique context of 
his involvement. Being closely identified with the knower, personal 
knowledge is an incomplete and fragmented picture of reality as seen 
through the personalized glasses of the individual. It is conservative 
in that only those experiences which are consistent with central beliefs 
are selected as justifications of its validity. The primary purpose of 
personal knowledge is as a working assumption— a rule of thumb— to serve 
as a basis of action. 



This section draws heavily from the work of J. Friedmann. 
Retracking America; A Theory of Transactive Planning > Anchor Press, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1973. 
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Because personal knowledge is limited to the scope of personal 
experience, it must of necessity be augmented by second-hand knowledge. 
The validity of secondary knowledge is only as good as the authenticity 
of the source. The authenticity of a source depends upon its legitimi- 
zation and credibility. A secondary source is legitimate if it can be 
established that it has the appropriate credentials to qualify as an 
authority. A secondary source earns credibility to the extent that its 
information is consonant with personal expectations, experiences and 
beliefs. Only when a secondary source has been legitimized and earned 
credibility will its information be accepted as a bona fide augmentation 
of personal knowledge. 

Personal knowledge is communicated in the vernacular of the actor 
intent on establishing, maintaining and expanding his power for action. 
The intent is to distill the essence from what has already been experi- 
enced and to communicate this wisdom to other actors who may profit from 
the prior experience of others. The emphasis is more on describing **what 
works" than on explaining "why something works." The authenticity of 
the communicated personal knowledge depends on the credibility of the 
communicators. As ^^arshall McLuhan so aptly put it, "the medium is the 
massage" (5). Personal knowledge, being based on private experience, 
cannot be directly verified. Thus, the validity of communicated personal 
knowledge of others is judged more by the veracity of the communicator 
than the inherent logic of the message. Credibility of the communication 
depends largely on the degree to which there is a commonality of shared 
experience. Experimental accounts are credible to the extent that their 
authors have trod the same paths and experienced similar problems.^ The 
pragmatic test is that "you've got to have been there to know how it is." 



Processed Knowledge 

Processed knowledge, in contrast to personal knowledge, is based 
on symbolic abstraction of reality. The intent of processed knowledge is 
to simplify the knowing of a complex reality by building abstract struc- 
tures in the form of models. Models are a formal logical structure^ 
employed to generate expectations about real world events. In distinc- 
tion to the implicit and private rules for organizing experience into 
personal knowledge, models provide explicit organizational rules open to 
public scrutiny. The utility of models depends upon the extent to which 
expectations generated by the model are useful for a particular purpose. 
Models serve two distinct purposes: the need to anticipate future events 
so that appropriate action can be taken and the need to control future 
events . 

Models are based on fundamental assumptions. For example, the 
model of orthodox competitive labor markets is based on the assumptions^ 
that: both employers and employees have complete wage and job opportuni- 
ties information about the market; employers and workers are rational in^ 
the sense that they make optimizing decisions; no employer or worker unit 
controls the market; labor and other factors of production are completely 
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mobile; employers and workers do not act in concert; and labor is homo- 
geneous and interchcingeable within a given market. Such assumptions need 
only approximate real world conditions in order to be useful. Levitan, 
Mangum and Marshall (1972) admit that 'labor is not perfectly mobile, 
though it is mobile enough to produce a rough tendency for wages to be 
equalized throughout a market area" (6, p. 201). 

Most models assume an ideal world that continually moves toward 
equilibrium and harmony. Although the real world is admittedly turbulent 
and dynamic, most models are static and assume a harmony of interests with 
optimum benefits accruing when all forces are counter-balanced. The 
justification is that "... the model world provides a benchmark against 
which we can measure the dynamics of the real world" (6, p. 201). Devi- 
ations from equilibrium are regarded as imperfections which should be 
removed by policies designed to make the system operate more effectively; 
i.e., policies that move the system toward equilibrium. 

Model builders seek simplicity. The more complex the relations, 
the more desirous they are of parsimony. Milton Friedman, the noted 
economist, advocates this position by stating: 

The choice among alternative hypotheses equally consistent 
with available evidence must to some extent be arbitrary, 
though there is general agreement that relevant considerations 
are suggested by . . . criteria [like] "simplicity" ... A 
theory is "simplier" 'the less the initial knowledge needed 
to make a prediction within a given field of phenomena, . . . 
A hypothesis is important if it "explains" much by little 
... (7, p. 10, 14). 

Models are assumed to be universal in their application. All 
markets, at least in theory, are assumed to be perfectly competitive. 
All employers are assumed to be motivated by the profit motive. Uni- 
form' criteria are assumed to be employed to rank workers for jobs 
according to their skills. Young blacks in northern ghettos are assumed 
to be motivated by the same incentive to invest in themselves as are 
middle-class whites. All individuals are assumed to make optimizing 
decisions with respect to educational investments. 

Models must of necessity be partial and selective in their 
coverage. Their intent is to explain the most frequently encountered 
experience. Hence, models are most frequently developed to explain that 
which is already known. Models often have a short life and are modified 
and replaced as new unexplained experiences are encountered that chal- 
lenge their utility. Orthodox economists, for example, in attempting 
to explain the continuing persistence of wage, income and employment 
differentials between racial groups have "... kept extending and 
expanding the concept of productivity, incorporating a wide variety of 
essentially neglected phenomena within the framework of productivity 
analysis" (3, p. 39). 
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Mbdels use aggregated data* Central tendencies are explained 
leaving large gaps of ignorance about the variability surrounding a 
summary statistic. The fact that the average family has 2+ children 
and $15,000+ annual income tells little about the complexities of modern 
American family living. 

These different perspectives create a crisis of knowledge between 
the expert and the actor. The expert is expected to understand those 
'^fundamental laws" that govern the behavior of persons, organizations 
and society. His models are supposed to give him the power to foretell 
the future and to recommend ways to avoid the undesirable and achieve 
the desirable. Yet, in Friedmann's words, 

A yawaing gap of non-communication separates his [the 
expert] world of learning from the world of acting. The 
rules that govern the behavior of these two worlds have 
nothing in common. The requirements of learning bind the 
expert to the constant examination and re-examination of 
his data at the level of theory and experiment. The 
requirements of action bind the potential client [actor] 
to pragmatic tests of "what will work (4, p. 109-110). 

Friedmann goes on to juxtapose the worlds of expert and the actor. 
The expert works with abstract models under controlled artificial condi- 
tions; the actor works with pragmatic models of a shifting reality. The^ 
expert's world is largely unconcerned with politics and power; the actor s 
world accepts politics and power as a sine flua non. The expert searches 
for universal lawfulness and order; the actor is committed to strategies 
of risk-taking to minimize immediate losses. The expert seeks the criti- 
cal view of his peers; the actor seeks to keep others uninformed of his 
strategies. The expert is content with probabilistic solutions and approxi- 
mations of universal applicability; the actor is concerned with determin- 
istic solutions to unique problems. The expert interprets the past; the 
actor influences the future. The expert is free of time constraints; the 
actor is dictated by time. The expert is a specialist who deals with a 
limited branch of knowledge; the actor is a generalist who must deal with 
many aspects simultaneously. The expert looks for recognition; the actor 
for payoff in terms of profits and power. 

Thus, the worlds of the actor oriented to the acquisition of power 
and the expert oriented to the acquisition of knowledge are separated. 
Men of action do not understand problems as formulated by men of knowl- 
edge. The expert is charged with not knowing the real world and what 
will work. The actor is charged with inability to understand and deal 
with problems in a rational manner. 

Manpower Planners as "Experts" and Vocational 
Educators as "Actors" 

Manpower planners tend to function as experts and vocational 
administrators as actors. Vocational administrators, as actors, tend to 
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be suspicious of manpower data produced by methods they may not under- 
stand, provided by people whose credibility they question and who are 
serving purposes possibly contrary to their own. 

Manpower data are generally quantitative and often presented as 
formidable tabular arrays of numbers. The numbers carry an aura of 
authoritarianism and arbitrariness— a supposition that a complex inter- 
play of forces can be compressed into a single point. A prognosis of 
120 job openings available state-wide each year for vocational agri- 
culture program graduates, a state-wide prediction that three auto 
accessory installers are required annually in a state of over 11 million 
population, and a forecast of no job opportunities for telephone lineman 
and splicers in a standard metropolitan area of nearly five million 
strain the credibility of the source, especially if the want-ad sections 
have currently carried announcements for those occupation?* 

Manpower planners within vocational education agencies are 
usually not co-jointly responsible for administration of vocational pro- 
grams* Often the planners are physically as well as psychologically 
separated from the program administrate being located in separate 
organizational units. The planners tend to be a "new-breed" in voca- 
tional education. They are likely to speak a technical jargon about such 
things as optimization, linear programming, dynamic simulation, and batch 
processing and to use esoteric symbols and graphic displays such as flow 
diagrams, PERT charts, and decision trees. They provide data but often 
not the practical suggestions needed to relate the data to administrative 
problems in a manner that the administrator can comprehend. 

Vocational administrators in positions of authority generally tend 
to be older. Their formal education has usually been in vocational edu- 
cation with specialization in one of the major program areas. Their 
exposure to quantitative methodology, particularly as it applies to 
administrative decision-making, has tended to be limited. Because they 
bear responsibility for programmatic decisions, they have the problem of 
deciding how much information is necessary for control, how necessary 
it is to supplement "soft" personal knowledge with "hard" processed 
knowledge and how to maintain an adequate flow of relevant information. 

These decisions, in part, depend on the credibility of the infor- 
mation source. Vocational educators, as actors, trust data in direct 
proportion to their trust of the source. Data obtained by personal 
involvement are generally the most trusted. Thus, data on manpower 
requirements obtained from personal observations are preferred, e.g., 
personal contacts with employers, local surveys of employer needs, and 
analysis of help-wanted newspaper ads. Acceptance of data from second- 
ary sources depends upon the source credibility. Data from local advisory 
boards. Chambers of Commerce, manufacturers' associations, the Grange and 
other local sources are generally more acceptable than data from statisti- 
cal publications. This is partially due to the belief that sources 
closer to the site of employment have a better understanding of their 
future needs and partially due to a preference for explicit personalized 
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data in the form of employer estimates of future need rather than 
impersonal predictions from abstract models whose assumptions are often 
poorly understood. 

Vocational administrators are seeking to maintain and extend 
their influence in governmental agencies where decisions on program and 
funding patterns are made. Information is regarded as a source of power 
and control. Information detrimental to programmatic goals and indi- 
vidual ambitions may prove more costly to have than not to have. Thus, 
the administrator, as opposed to the planner, often has a vested Interest 
in that which he husbands. Since the program administrators rather than 
the planners administer program funding, favorite programs are more 
likely to be maintained even though manpower demand information may indi- 
cate decreased programmatic emphasis. Or it may be that state agency 
personnel cannot or do not choose to use state control to override local 
prerogatives. This brings us to a discussion of the next influencing 
factor. 



Factor III: Local Autonomy - State Centrality 



Local autonomy is the delegation of state constitutional powers 
of government to a local governmental unit. The degree, of local autonomy 
with respect to legal prerogatives, financing, taxation, and organization 
structure influences the kind and extent of vocational education program 
planning. The balance of power existing between local and state educa- 
tional agencies determines the degree to which programs are planned, 
initiated, and delivered to meet local needs. Strong state agency control 
is manifested in centralized definitions of program needs, goals, and 
objectives as well as imposed constraints on local program delivery in 
the form of organizational, curricular, and financial limitations. Local 
autonomy is manifested in strong self-determination, voluntary compliance 
with state policies and plans, and an emphasis on facilitation and coordi- 
nation as the major role of state education agencies. 



Local Autonomy 

Strong local autonomy frequently results in programs based on local 
need. Local school boards are often more supportive of programs that serve 
more immediate employment needs. Since local employers are the constit- 
uency for many vocational programs, programs are planned and evaluated 
according to their needs. Local craft and advisory committees are used, 
sometimes to the extent of draining the lay resources of the community. 
These advisory groups serve two major purposes; first, they provide a 
source of information that is personally known and, thus, credible; and, 
second, participation in educational planning and policy-making is a prag- 
matic device for ensuring continuing cooperation from employers as clients 
for the educational products. Furthermore, program administrators, who 
are also the planners in many local agencies, find it difficult to justify 
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expenditures of local funds to support programs which are not relevant 
to those busi.iess and industry interests whose taxes support the school. 
Programs tend to be less responsive to area and state needs with 
consequent cost to the students in terms of restricted career opportuni- 
ties. Restricted occupational choice, coupled with limited job vacan- 
cies and inflexible program offerings, causes students to be either 
locally underemployed or ill-prepared for a wide variety of jobs else- 
where. 

Programs oriented to local needs result in program duplication 
in communities serving the same general labor market. Since many rural 
labor markets have limited capacity to absorb program graduates, and 
programs once started are not easily terminated, supply often exceeds^ 
the demand on a local level. Local school budgets are often insufficient 
to support assessment of needs, particularly with respect to future growth. 
Employer surveys of future employment needs depend on the employer's 
ability to forecast accurately future needs— an assumption which is not 
universally accepted (8). Efforts to collect basic planning data on stu- 
dent enrollments, student needs and local manpower requirements are costly, 
not to mention the expense associated with analysis of the data required 
for program planning and evaluati(\n. Many local education agencies do 
not have vocational education units, nor do they have the resources, the 
knowledge or the inclination to secure and utilize data required for 
constructive vocational education planning. 

State aid in most states is based on a per student unit— either 
average daily attendance/membership or full-time equivalence. The effect 
is to reinforce the primacy of enrollments in local programmatic deci- 
sions. Regardless of the urgency of manpower needs, no school administra- 
tor can long afford to offer courses with low student enrollments. Popu- 
lar programs are also often the most profitable in that the total returns 
exceed the actual operating costs, thus, in effect, giving the administra- 
tors discretionary funds. The offering of popular courses is particularly 
easily justified if the local administration can point to a good place- 
ment rate. A locally popular program that places its graduates could 
hardly ever be discontinued simply because manpower projections did not 
show a strong need. Nor would most state vocational agencies challenge 
such logic without overpowering cause to do so. 

Local autonomy is particularly operative in large metropolitan 
areas. Urban local education agencies frequently have more resources, 
more expertise, and larger budgets than the state agencies. Since urban 
vocational needs usually overpower the needs of the balance of state 
according to almost any criteria, the urban areas are in a position to 
exert considerable influence on state policy regarding allocation of 
federal funds. Large urban areas generally have a different need pattern 
than the balance of state. Urban needs are heavily influenced by popula- 
tion densities, diversity of employment and heavy concentrations of poverty, 
unemployment and underemployment. Construction costs are greater, trans- 
portation problems are more acute and communication patterns more diffi- 
cult to establish and maintain than in less populous areas. Although 
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local separation tends to prevail, there is not the consensus of public 
interests that marks smaller rural communities. Because of sheer size, 
comprehensive employer surveys are prohibitively costly and logistically 
unmanageable. Since there is generally no dominating business and/or 
industry as in a smaller community, there are no clearly identifiable 
sources to tap for personal knowledge of manpower requirements- Identi- 
cal programs tend to be offered by different schools for the same labor 
market under the rationalization that the market is elastic and will 
absorb the output • 

One effect of local autonomy is to polarize the state on a rural- 
urban axis. State legislatures, historically dominated by rural inter- 
ests, have influenced the policies and directions of state executive 
agencies. Autonomy of the large urban areas has left state agencies to 
represent the residual balance of state interests, which are primarily 
rural. These two factors plus the fact that state consultative services 
are needed more by rural than urban local agencies have oriented state 
vocational education agencies toward the rural-small town manpower needs. 
A rural-small town orientation emphasizes the significance of the land 
and locality as the place where most significant life events unfold. 
Their emphasis is reflected in the continued strength of vocational agri- 
culture and home economics and the argument that graduates of vocational 
programs seldom migrate far from their home territory. 



State Centrality 

State centrality as opposed to local autonomy assures strongly 
centralized state governmental power. The primary orientation is toward 
the meeting of compulsory targets. The role of the expert is to develop 
comprehensive plans which become the blueprints for target attainment. 
The role of the bureaucrat is to administer operationalization of the plan 
to achieve targeted objectives. Generally, sanctions are employed to 
punish deviation from planned behavior and to reward compliance. Infor- 
mation is required to monitor output, to compare output with the target 
and to take corrective action when the deviation becomes too large. 

' * The degree of autonoiny or centrality affects the agency's link- 
ages with other agencies, which is the subject of the next factor. 

Factor IV; Agency Isolation - Agency Cooperation 



Agencies, like people, have a style of operation that influences 
their choice of action taken in response to demands. The agency's re- 
sponse to external situations demanding attention takes place against a 
context of operations. This context of operations consists of the agency's 
current operational policies, current organizational goals and objectives, 
understanding and appreciation of external constraints and a general per- 
ception of how such situations should be handled. The process whereby the 
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agency translates knowledge about the situation into action to alleviate 
the situation is influenced by this context. The operational context 
serves as a frame of reference which tends to define the class of situa- 
tions with which the agency has the authority to deal, the power it has 
to mobilize resources to deal with these situations and the general goals 
that should be served. 

The communication between two agencies depends upon the extent to 
which the agencies have a shared context of operations. Agencies which 
are similar in their context of operations tend to have compatible views 
regarding which situations are the agencies' purview and the appropriate 
actions that should be taken. Cooperative action is more likely to occur- 
since both share similar perspectives. Conversely, agencies with dissimi- 
lar contexts of operation are more likely to be concerned with maintenance 
of jurisdictional boundaries, particularly if both are responding to the 
same class of situations. 

Vocational education administration and the Department of Labor 
are both concerned with manpower development. Vocational education 
received its initial mandate in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to prepare 
people "for useful employment." The general supposition was that educa- 
tion increases employability and employment increases income. Subsequent 
legislation in 1963 and again in 1968 redirected the emphasis from educa- 
tion* to meet the training needs of those ". . . who are preparing for a 
trade or industrial pursuit ..." (PL 347 Sec. 11) to preparation for 
employment that ensures that: 

. . . persons of all ages in all communities of the State 
. . . will have ready access to vocational training or re- 
training which is of high quality, which is realistic in the 
light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful 
employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests and 
ability to benefit from such training (PL 90-576, Sec. 101). 

The Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, also has a vested interest in training for employment. The basic 
idea of the apprenticeship program is to integrate on-the-job training 
under a master craftsperson with formal classroom training generally 
provided through the public schools. 

The 1960's witnessed the emergence of remedial manpower programs. 
A growing concern with unemployment as a public policy issue and the 
Johnson administration's war on poverty combined to produce manpower pro- 
grams aimed at remedying the difficulties of those already in the labor 
market. According to Levitan, et al . , "The role of training in the man- 
power programs was shaped by three successive debates, each going to the 
causes as well as the cures of unemployment" (6, p. 326). The first issue 
centered on whether structural unemployment or deficient aggregated demand 
was the primary cause of poverty and underemployment. If ^caused by struc- 
tural unemployment, then the obvious cure would be to upgrade the job 
skills of the unemployed and underemployed. If caused by deficient demand, 
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then the policy alternative would be monetary and fiscal policies designed 
to stimulate the economy to create more jobs. The passage of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) and the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) 
resolved the issue in that both were based on the assumption that ^*If 
people had skills, they could get jobs" (6, p. 326). The second debate 
hinged on whether institutional obstacles or individual skill differences 
were the major impediments to employment. Whereas MDTA institutional 
training emphasized individual deficiencies, the Concentrated Employment 
Program and the NAB-JOBS program concentrated on obstacles inherent in 
employer hiring practices. 

The third debate— the most salient one for this discussion--posed 
the issue on whether national manpower policy should emphasize preventive 
training for those not yet in the labor market or remedial training for 
those who are currently unemployed and underemployed. The Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 epitomized the former position and MDTA the latter. 
Thus was the stage set for a conflict of values. 

The Second Report of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education (9) characterized the issue as "flow vs. pool." Their conten- 
tion was that federal concern for reducing the flow of people into the 
pool of unemployed and underemployed should be at least as great as the 
concern for reducing the size of the pool. The Council's position was 
that: 

The allocation of far more Federal dollars to the prob- 
lem of the pool than to the problem of the flow is wasteful 
and inefficient. This nation will never reduce its pool of 
unemployed until the Federal government gives as much atten- 
tion to reducing the flow as it gives to trying to reduce the 
pool (9, p. 6). 

The Council recommended that as a fundamental policy: 

The Federal government should invest at least as much 
money in reducing the flo«r of untrained youth as it invests 
in reducing the pool of unemployed, and most of the Federal 
investment should be concenui^ated in paying the additional 
cost of vocational and technical programs of career prepara- 
tion (as compared with programs which prepare for further 
education) in high schools and postsecondary institutions 
(9, p. 7). 

Thus, the context of operations differs. Vocational education is 
generally concerned with longer-range preparation for employment. Manpower 
programs are concerned with more immediate employment of the unemployed 
and the poor. Vocational education prefers institutional training in the 
public schools; the Labor Department tends to prefer on-the-job training. 
Employment security agencies prefer individual referrals to vocational 
programs; vocational educators prefer more permanent financial support. 
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Obstacles to cooperative manpower programs result not only from 
agencies having different context of operations but also from a prolifera- 
tion of programmatic efforts with crossing lines of authority and respon- 
sibility. 

Factor V; Revenue-Sharing - Categorical Funding 

The delivery of manpower services during the 1960's suffered from 
a fragmented delivery system marred by interagency conflict and competi- 
tion. Issues centered on which agencies had jurisdictional prerogatives 
over clients, what services should be packaged together, what clients 
should receive priority and what the federal, state and local roles were. 
For the most part, manpower programs were administered and delivered by 
state and local agencies. The MDTA program, one of the larger manpower 
programmatic efforts, was, in effect, a dual program with enrollees 
receiving either institutional vocational training or on-the-job training 
by employers. Clients needing service were identified by the employment 
service and referred to vocational education for institutional training. 
Because public schools were not always able to satisfy the need for short- 
term skills training to the disadvantaged, MDTA skills centers were 
established to integrate basic education with skills training and to pro- 
vide personal and occupational counseling assistance. 

Interagency competition was a natural outgrowth of a fragmented 
manpower delivery system drawing support from a multiplicity of funding 
sources. Prevocational training and skills training at one time could 
receive support from ten funding sources, one-the-job training from five 
sources, and supportive services from nine sources (6, p. 378). Each 
funding source generated its own administrative machinery and local con- 
stituency. Rules, regulations, application procedures, and contracting 
arrangements varied widely across funding sources making any state or 
local approach to integrated manpower planning nearly impossible. Agen- 
cies often were in competition for the same clients— public schools, 
proprietary schools, local employment security offices, welfare agencies, 
community service organizations, vocational rehabilitation, employers, 
trade associations, and unions each initiating and offering skills train- 
ing under a variety of circumstances. Support from external agencies 
and groups for particular delivery systems tended to promote agency 
separation and isolationism. Efforts at cooperative area manpower plan- 
ning resulted in the CAMPS system— an attempt at decentralized inter- 
agency planning. However, uncertainties concerning the level of con- 
gressional appropriations, charges of federal undercutting of CAMPS objec- 
tives, lack of support from participating federal agencies, inability of 
regional offices to deal with' state plans and the lack of ability for 
state plans to influence flow of funds blunted the coordination effort. 

The passage of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973 (CETA) marked an end to categorical funding of manpower programs. 
The Act authorized comprehensive manpower services for the disadvantaged. 
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unemployed and underemployed to include outreach, assessment, referral, 
orientation, counseling, education, supportive services, institutional 
skill training, on-thi-job training, public service employment. Job 
Corps, special federal programs, allowance payments to trainees, pay- 
ments to employers to encourage hiring, evaluation, demonstration, 
research, development of labor market information and job bank and job 
matching activities (10). Financial assistance is made available to 
prime sponsors which may be states, units of government or combinations 
of units of government which have a population of 100,000 or more, or 
any other unit specially designated by the Secretary of Labor. Each 
prime sponsor is required to establish a planning council which is 
representative of the client community and community-based organizations. 
The function of the council is to submit recommendations regarding pro- 
gram plans, goals, policies and procedures, to monitor programs, to 
evaluate programs and to assess community need for manpower services. 
Each prime sponsor is required to submit an annual plan which describes 
in detail the services it intends to provide. The plan must make pro- 
visions for utilizing: 

. . . those services and facilities which are available, 
with or without reimbursement of the reasonable cost, from 
Federal, State, and local agencies to the extent deemed appro- 
priate by the prime sponsor, after giving due consideration 
to the effectiveness of such existing services and facilities, 
including but not limited to, the State employment service. 
State vocational education and vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies, area skills centers; local educational agencies, post- 
secondary training and education institutions, and community 
action agencies, but nothing contained herein shall be 
construed to limit the utilization of services and facilities 
of private agencies, institutions and organizations (such as 
private businesses, labor organizations, private employment 
agencies, and private educational and vocational institutions) 
which can, at comparable cost, provide substantially equiva- 
lent training or services or otherwise aid in reducing more 
quickly unemployment or current and prospective manpower 
shortages (PL 93-203, Sec. 105, 3(b)), 

Of special interest to vocational education is Section 103 4(c) 
of PL 93-203 which provides that five percent of the funds available^ 
under Title I shall be available to provide vocational education training 
and service to prime sponsors. The state vocational education board 
enters into a non-financial agreement with prime sponsors for the pro- • 
vision of institutional training and services. The agreement is non- 
financial in that no funds are actually transferred to prime sponsors. 

The intent of CETA is to decategorize and decentralize the p^^e- 
viously existing proliferation of remedial manpower programs into one 
comprehensive program funded by block allocations to state and local 
governmental units as prime sponsors. The effect has been to deprive 
state agencies of control of the delivery of manpower services. Passage 
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of funds directly to local governmental units requires only a plan 
which meets certain procedural requirements. Full responsibility is 
vested in the elected officials for the planning, delivery and evaluation 
of manpower services. Public and/or private profit and non-profit 
agencies and organizations may be used as service agencies and are 
answerable only to the elected officials. Distribution of manpower 
budgets is determined in part by the political clout of the service agen- 
cies. 

Transference of the decision-making function into the political 
arena forces old line service agencies to compete for funds on the open 
market. No longer can they depend on programmatic channels of funding* 
Instead, they are forced to deal with politicians whose concern with 
manpower services is determined by their value as measured in the politi- 
cal currency of votes, dollars, patronage jobs and public service. Client 
groups may not be numerous enough or powerful enough to constitute a 
significant political constituency. In fact, excessive concern for the 
disadvantaged may have negative political payoff as indicated by the 
reluctance of elected local officials to take over community action agen- 
cies when given the opportunity under an amendment to the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Mangum and Snedeker believe that under CETA: 

Community organizations will be guaranteed no significant 
representation on State and local manpower councils* There 
will be representatives of target populations on the councils, 
of course—but such membership usually has proved relatively 
meaningless. . . . experience has been that client members 
generally are appointed in token acknowledgement of Federal 
guidelines as political necessity. Little is done that effec- 
tively solicits their involvement, and ordinarily they lack 
the sophistication to make their presence felt politically 
(11, p. 7). 

The federal-state-local relationship has been significantly altered 
with the advent of CETA. No longer are objectives federally determined, 
funds allocated to state agencies on the basis of fixed formulas and 
federal guidelines prepared for program administration. Instead, CETA 
is basically a "no strings attached" revenue-sharing approach. Funds are 
passed to urban and balance-of -state prime sponsors in a single package. 
Responsibilities for guideline preparation, enforcement, monitoring and 
evaluation have been delegated to state and local levels. Local prime 
sponsor planning councils are given the mandated responsibility to submit 
recommendations regarding program plans, goals, policies and procedures, 
to monitor and evaluate manpower services and to analyze the need for 
continuing services. However, their function is purely advisory as CETA 
provides that ". . . final decisions . . . shall be made by the prime 
sponsor" (Section 104). The State Manpower Services Council is appointed 
by the governor and has as its mandated functions: (1) to review plans 
of each prime sponsor for the purpose of making recommendations for more 
effective coordination of effort; (2) to monitor prime sponsor programs; 
(3) to make recommendations regarding suggested improvements in the 
delivery of manpower services; and (4) to prepare an annual report to the 
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governor, and conduct and issue other such reports as needed. As with 
the local councils, the functions of the State Manpower Council are 
advisory. There are no explicitly stated '^carrots or sf^T-ks" that the 
state can use to promote local cooperation in a comprehensive effort to 
meet state manpower needs nor to ensure continued quality of locally 
delivered manpower services. The assumption underlying the revenue- 
sharing approach of CETA is that voters will ultimately hold the elected 
state and local officials accountable for their stewardship. 



Synthesis 

The effort in the preceding sections has been an exposition of 
five factors which are regarded as central to an understanding and 
interpretation of the complex web of circumstances surrounding the avail- 
ability and use of manpower data in vocational education. These factors 
are to be regarded as basic underlying tendencies which predispose the 
availability and use of manpower data. The factors are useful because 
they provide a multi-perspective standpoint which can be used to account 
for the wide variety of observed situations. If, for instance, one were 
to observe vocational agencies characterized by strong philosophical 
commitment to student demand, predominant reliance on personal knowledge, 
strong local autonomy and agency isolationism, then one could reasonably 
expect to find little use of published manpower data for planning and 
operating vocational programs. Greater use of manpower data could 
reasonably be expected in agencies with an orientation more toward the 
manpower requirements philosophy, less local autonomy and more agency 
coordination. Greater availability of manpower data can be expected to^ 
the extent that revenue-sharing provides new incentives for local planning 
to meet the comprehensive Community manpower needs— both preventive and 
remedial. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The availability and use of manpower data for vocational educa- 
tion have been shown to involve a network of national, regional, state 
and local agencies, some of which have no formal organizational ties 
with each other. While federal, regional, state and local agencies 
comprise the systeni in which manpower data are produced and used, the 
recommendations contained in this chapter are addressed to those gov- 
ernmental bodies or agencies which are capable of having a nationwide 
impact on data availability and usage: the United States Congress, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Manpower Administration and the National Institute of Education. Each 
recommendation is addressed to a specific agency; however, in some 
instances the recommended actions involve interagency cooperation and 
coordination. 

The recommendations are classified into three categories. The 
first category focuses on improving the availability of manpower data; 
the second focuses on data usage; the third contains recoironendations 
concerning the resources needed to improve data availability and use. 
In all instances, the recommendations are derived from field observa- 
tions and are designed to mitigate those conditions and situations 
believed to impede improved availability and usage of manpower data. 



Availability of Manpower Data 



Congress should consider ; 

• kuthoHlzation in tht Vocational Education Act o{^ 1975 J^o^ 
tht development and uMt oi a nationaJUy unl^om vocational 
e^ducation data 6y6tm. 

This data system should include occupational and labor market 
manpower information on a national, state, local or other appropriate 
basis and should be based upon uniform definitions and terminology. 
Standard definitions of vocational education student, vocational edu- 
cation program, postsecondary vocational education student, adult 
vocational education student, program completion, early leaver with 
marketable skills, and related occupational field are necessary in 
order to ensure national compatibility of data on enrollment, com- 
pletion, placement and follow-up in vocational education. 

• UguZativt KtqiJUAmQ.nt6 that alZ public, p^opHloXa/iy and 
homo. 6tudy 6ckooU KQ.cQJ.ving io^doAoJi ^uppont KtpoKt pKog^am 
con)plQtion6 by appKop^att education coime code4. 
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Information on number of graduates from public and private col- 
leges and universities, junior and community colleges and private voca- 
tional schools would improve the quality and quantity of data on man- 
power supply resulting from the output of education institutions. Cur- 
rently, data on supply from private institutions are sketchy in coverage 
and of questionable utility since they are collected by a variety of 
nonstandardized methodologies. Availability of supply data for private 
schools would enable a more accurate determination of the supply of 
trained manpower, would provide a better estimate of the net demand for 
occupations and would facilitate cooperative planning between public 
and private schools. 



The Commissioner of Education should ; 

• JdzYvUiy zxanploAy pmctLcz6 in tka p^ojzctLon oi vocational 
pKogKom zyiAoUmzYvU , zoAZy tzavtu, and p^og^am comploXtu; 
dhiminatz thz6z pKac;ticz6 to ^tatz and total agencies; and 
pKovidz tzchnlcal a^6li>tancz in implzmznting pnojzctLon 
p^oczduAZ6 . 

Sophistication of state attempts to anticipate future program 
enrollments, early leavers and program completers varies from crude 
extrapolation techniques to dynamic simulation. There is currently a 
need for dissemination of state-of-the-art advancements to state and 
local educational agencies that do not have the resources or the 
capabilities to plan, design, develop, field test and implement their 
own projection models. 

• WoKk coopznxUivtiy with thz VvizatoK oi thz Czyu>iu> in plan- 
ning tkz iomat ol thz 19S0 Czyu>iJU> o^ VopulxuUon Sabjzct 
Repo>tt: Vocational T^aA.ning. 

Manpower planners and vocational educators could benefit sub- 
stantially from information obtained from the U. S. Census. For exam- 
ple. Question 27a of the 1970 Census asked, *'Has this person ever com- 
pleted a vocational training program?" to be answered "Yes" or "No." 
Question 27b asked, "What was main field of vocational training?" 
Alternatives included business, office work, nursing, other health 
fields, trades and crafts, engineering or service technician, drafts- 
man, agriculture or home economics, and other field (Specify). The 
format seemingly would have provided more useful information if the 
alternatives in 27a had been classified according to the two-digit OE 
instructional program code and had included apprenticeship and OJT as 
separately designated categories • Also, considerable information 
would have been obtained by classification of vocational training by 
levels: secondary, adult, postsecondary . 

a Until 6ucih tbnz pxog^am itatUtla^ a/iz xoutbizly avaAl- 
aJblz i(^om p^vat:z iYi6titujtioyu> , makz availablz to all 
vocational agzncizi a dOizcto^y o^ thz knom anivoMz o^ 
pKopKl^oAy vocational ichooU and pKovidz giUdttLnz6 and 
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tzahnical (U>6l6tanc,z in duigyiing 4>mpJiz 6uAvQ.y6 to o^btmatt 
nmbvi ol annwit phog/tm g/tadimtt^ . 

A directory of proprietary vocational schools classified by 
states would identify and locate the proprietary schools in each state. 
Standardized procedures for designing a sample survey of the proprietary 
schools to determine program graduates would seem to make supply esti-- 
mates more comparable from state to state and, thus, would improve the 
reliability and validity of these estimates for state and local planning. 



The Commissioner of Labor Statistics should : 

• lncAZ(Uz thz mph(U>Aj> on thz pKovl6lon o^ tohoK 
6tcvtUtL(i6 io/L local labo/i ma/ik2t6. 

The need for a comprehensive occupational labor market information 
system to support educational and manpower programmatic decision-making 
in local labor markets of less than 250,000 population makes it impera- 
tive that such an effort be undertaken. Information at the state and 
SMSA level is not adequate to meet the needs of vocational and manpower 
planners. In the absence of locally specific data, users frequently 
turn to other sources with corresponding loss of field support for the 
Bureau. The Bureau is faced with the choice of maintaining its present 
technical standards at the risk of losing the opportunity for increased 
user support or modifying the standards in an effort to be more respon- 
sive to field needs. 

• Vo^vtlop taohnldoJi and aompatoA pKOdtdvJiQ^ to attoi^ htata ES 
agenc^ed to davzlop 6ub-6tat2. oAza Indus t/iy- occupation 
maJxicQ>ti loWi annual updatt capabltitiu* 

Given the availability of annually adjusted industry-occupation 
matrices, the states could use Method B of Tomorrow's Manpower Needs or 
some suitable modification to obtain small area projections. The avail- 
ability of information on industry staffing for small labor market areas 
would provide ES agencies the capability of producing industry-occupation 
matrices for a broad choice of geographic areas. Although no one geo- 
graphic area will currently satisfy the needs of all user groups, local 
area manpower planning regions may represent a level of geographical 
detail acceptable to both vocational and manpower planners. 

• ?Ko\)ldt ioK ayinml modification o{^ tho. phjoiQ.ctQ.d national 
matKlx ioh, a ilva-yaaA iomand pA.oj2.ction. 

Annual modification of the projected national matrix would pro- 
vide the capability to reflect the anticipated impact of current eco- 
nomic, social and technological changes on future staffing patterns. 
Annual updating of the projected matrix would increase its credibility 
and improve the likelihood of use. A projection span of live years is 
sufficient for the majority of vocational planning needs and represents 
about the maximum length of time that people believe it is possible to 
predict future conditions with any reasonable expectation of accuracy. 
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• E^tabtUh 6tandaAdizQ.d tzchniqat^ ioK thz pKojtction 
zmploymzyit by InduitAy QKowplnQ6 . 

States are currently using a variety of projection models. The 
Bureau should, therefore, develop guidelines for the standardization 
of projection methodology so as to improve compatibility of results. 

• Pevc^C'p non-ttokYiital zxplanatioM VOL iabon. moJikzt ton- 
cep-ts and mtthodologit& ioK du^minating to zdatatoKb and 
othoA oLLzYit Qn.owp6. 

There is no doubt that the Bureau has established its expertise 
in the field of labor market statistics. However, the prevailing image 
in the field is that BLS and ES labor market information is surrounded 
by a technical mystique. To improve their credibility with data users 
having programmatic responsibilities, a dialogue with these users must 
be established. The first step in the dialogue process is to communi- 
cate in an intuitive and easily understood manner the concepts, theories 
and analysis on which local labor market projections are based. 

• Wo>^fe coopzAcuUvziy uUXk thz CommU6A,oneA 0($ Edujcatton to 
dzvttop giJiidzJUnz6 ioK tht u^t oi laboH. )im.keX ln{^om(vUoyi. 

Labor market information, in order to be useful for human 
resources development decisions, must be interpretable within some 
decision framework that will enable the decision-maker to choose a 
course of action. The development of this interpretive framework 
requires cooperative efforts between the Office of Education and Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Office of Education should provide substan- 
tive educational input into the development of program planning and 
evaluation decision rules based on quantitative data. This framework 
should provide rules and procedures for the integration of data on 
program enrollments, completions, costs, supply and demand into deci- 
sions regarding program initiation, modification or termination. The 
Bureau should provide expertise in ensuring that the decision procedures 
are based on an understanding of labor markets and the forces that 
irnpact on labor supply and demand, allocation of labor and changes in 
the nature of work. 

• ?Ko\)ldt moKZ Zabo^ moAktt Znf^omation In a noMxvtwt iomat. 

Labor market information should be presented in a narrative con- 
text outlining the implications of the data for present and future 
action. When such information is presented only in tabular or graphic 
arrays of numeric data, its use by nonquantitatively oriented users is 
inhibited. In many instances, qualitative information on trends and 
rates may be of more importance than quantitative estimates of the 
levels. Projections as point estimates, especially for estimates of 10 
or less, tend to present an image of exaggerated confidence in the 
methodology that invites user skepticism. Projections stated as con- 
fidence bands acknowledge the probabilistic nature of the projections 
and make the results more believable. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower should : 

• Expand thz oJUz^xt con^tltutnay 0($ thz OES VKOQKm. 

Emphasis on employers has diverted attention from the potential 
need for current employment data by educational and manpower planners. 
The needs of these groups can be served more adequately by a program 
that has sufficient fiscal and personnel resources to allow timely pub- 
lication and dissemination of OES survey results. Improved public 
relations is needed to inform client groups of the existence of the pro- 
gram, the nature of the program and how the program can serve their 
information needs. As evidence of need, vocational educators are fre- 
quently unaware that their states are participating in the OES survey. 

• Vin.zc;t ^tatz mptoyrmnt ^zcu/UXy agencxe6 to pubtUk oaaupa- 
tional pKojtction^ on an annwoJi ba^it. 

Publication of occupational projections by state employment 
security agencies should be on a routine schedule coordinated with state 
plan preparation. Agencies that use manpower data on a regular basis 
such as in the preparation of annual plans must be able to depend on 
predictable manpower data delivery schedules. Since both state and 
local occupational education agencies and prime sponsors are required 
to submit annual plans, occupational projections should be updated on 
a corresponding schedule. 

• ImpKovQ. tha du^Qjnination o{^ monpow/eA in{^oKmation to ctiQ^nt 
gKoup6 . 

All state ES agencies should be encouraged to prepare and dis- 
seminate on a regular basis a catalog of their recent publications. 
This catalog should be disseminated via a mailing list to the state 
vocational education agencies, public service agencies, city adminis- 
trations, and to public schools. All local ES offices should routinely 
receive copies for local distribution. A person should be identified 
in the state ES agency as the retripient of all inquiries concerning 
availability of ES publications. The name and telephone number of this 
individual should be made known to client groups. 

Each major publication, e.g., those containing occupational pro- 
jections, should have a tear-out and mail-back card that would provide 
feedback on how well the document met the users' needs and a brief 
description of the use that was made of the data. 

• Wo/tfe coopoAotlvoJiy uo^h tko. CormU^^ionoJi o{^ Education to 
utabtuh joint potioA.^ to pKomoto. coordination oi p£ace- 
mznt ziiontii and tha ijncAaa^ad atitizajtion o{^ ES job ^eAu^cCxS. 

Arrangements should be made for the out-stationing of local ES 
agency personnel in the public schools. All program completers and 
early leavers entering the labor market could then be registered and 
subsequent placements credited to ES. Job services provided to stu- 
dents, in addition to placement, should include testing, occupational 
counseling and job development. . . 
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Use of Manpower Data 



The Commissioner of Education should : 

• iUablUh 6tandaAdizzd dcuta zlvnznt dzilYuXiont and KzquAAa 
th(UA oMd by thz 6tatt6 in complying mXh USOi KzpontinQ 

Standardized definitions of what determines a vocational educa- 
tion student and/or program, a postsecondary student and/or program, 
an adult student and/or program, program completion, early leaver with 
marketable skills and employment in a related occupational field are 
urgently needed in order to make data on the output of vocational edu- 
cation more meaningful. Based on the experience of the National Center 
for Educational Statistics in the development of handbooks for general 
education, a Handbook for Vocational Education could be developed. The 
definitions could be prepared by a general committee that coordinates 
the developmental work of numerous technical committees whose members 
represent national, state and local interests. 

• i^tabtUh UmdoAdizzd UadzY\t {^oltow-up p/LOcedu/tw to bz 
u^ed by tkz 6tatz6. 

The states should be provided specific guidelines concerning 
sampling procedures, data collection procedures and criteria (e.g., 
wages, job satisfaction, relatedness to educational programs, etc.) 
so that "programmatic success" can be mutually understood and uni- 
formly measured. 

• E^tabluh and dU^QJfninatQ. to thz /^tatoM a ^tandaAdLZzd 
p/iognwn-to-ocLCupatlon cAo^maZk and n^^qoAjiz it^ oie In Citato, 
plan pKQ.paAaJxon. 

Establishment of a standard program-to-occupation crosswalk to 
be used by all states is urgently needed. A standardized crosswalk 
would facilitate state and local plan preparation, would make state 
and local annual comparisons and interpretations more meaningful in 
that the same procedures would be used, and would improve the quality 
of demand and supply data for national users. Most state plans do not 
make explicit the procedures used to match vocational program supply 
with occupational demand nor are the regional USOE staff generally 
aware of exactly how the states arrived at the supply/demand figures 
contained in Table 1 of the state plans. A standard occupation 
classification system should be used. Until an SOC is developed, 
Occupational Employment Survey classification of occupations appears 
to be at an appropriate level of specificity for the demand side. The 
DOT definitions are considered by many vocational educators to be much 
too detailed for their planning needs. 
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• Wo/tfe cooptn^vtly with th.2. CoimU^ioyieA Labox StdU&tLc^ 
and tht /^ilitayvt StcAoXoAy ion MnpowzA to dtvzZop tAolning 
packagti to oUiilLt local vocational tdacatofu, in tht ui>tt> o^ 
mayipowtn. data in pxoghm planning . 

Training packages should be developed and state vocational educa- 
tional agency personnel trained in their use. This package should (1) 
discuss how to secure local involvement in the planning process, (2) 
describe the implications of various trends or changes in manpower data 
for programmatic decisions (e.g., what the implications are for program 
initiation, expansion, contraction or termination), (3) present syste- 
matic procedures for verifying or modifying state-wide labor market 
statistics to reflect local conditions, and (4) delineate the possible 
sources of data available to the local planner. In this way, state 
agency personnel would be trained to assist locals in the systematic 
use of manpower data for program planning and evaluation. 

• E6tabla>h iuAthtn. contact wiXh national mployzn. organiza- 
tions to txploKt dtvzlopmtnt o^ tA.aining gwidnZinu ioK ^ 
involvmtnt and Sanctioning of, mployeM in local vocational 
education advlt,ofiy gn.ou.pi>. 

Extended contacts with national organizations such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and American Society of Training Directors should be established for 
the purpose of developing procedures to increase the involvement of 
local employers in vocational education advisory committee activities. 
Increased employer involvement and participation in program planning 
and evaluation would help keep program offerings more in accord with 
labor market needs. 

• ReqtuAe that lablt 1 in tht 6tatt plani> iofi vocxxtional ada- 
catton cZasUiy vocational pKogfiami by Ux-digit OE codo^ . 

Six-digit OE codes would allow for a more precise match between 
programs and specific occupations. Classification of demand, supply and 
net demand by six-digit program codes would provide a more comprehensive 
assessment of the current and future manpower needs for vocational edu- 
cational program offerings. 

• Re-exanu.ne tha. aliocatton iofmula& b<ung tutd by tht htata^ 
to dlibtmt \/ocational Education Act o^ 196S, font B, iunds 
to local education agtnclti. 

The allocation procedures being used by the states should be 
examined in order to determine the extent to which they reflect the 
intent of the legislation. Particular attention should be given to 
(1) the relative weightings assigned to (a) manpower needs and job 
opportunities, (b) difference in vocational education needs, (c) rela- 
tive ability to provide resources, and (d) relative costs of programs, 
services and activities; and (2) the procedures used to measure these 
required criteria. 
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• VKovidz thz KZQibncJi oHitoJ^ mMi addiXionaZ 6ta{^{^ and 
Kt6ouAct6 to pKovidz ttokYiitcJi o^/^Utmciz to 6t(vtQ. zdaca- 
ttonal p(iuomtl on thz avcUZabllUy and u^e o(5 monpowe/r. 
data. 

Regional offices should provide more assistance to state voca- 
tional educators to facilitate better usage of manpower data currently 
available from BLS and state ES agencies ♦ Such assistance could take 
the form of personal assistance, technical guidelines, workshops and 
conferences. 

• WoKk tooptnjotJivtiy \^xLtk thz CorrmU^iont^ oi LaboK Statutl(i6 
. and thz A66l6tant SzcAttoAy oi Labo^ ioK Manpower to dzvttop 

occtJipcuUonaJi dbu^tOM ioK u^z In pKogKom plannJ^ng, tvjwicxxlm 
dzvoJioprnznt, and iatUltltb plamiyiQ. 



The Commissioner of Labor Statistics should : 

• VioKk coopzAatLvzly uoith thz Comm^4^oneA oi EducjotLon to 
dtvtlop occupatLonaZ oJLaJbtzM. 

Clusters of occupations should be empirically derived from 
cluster analyses of similarity of measured occupational performance 
requirements and worker characteristics. These clusters should be 
formed from those occupations constituting a Standard Occupational 
Classification (SOC) and should be interrelated with OE program codes. 
Once derived, these clusters could form the basis for a standardized 
guidance and counseling system. 

• OKQanizz thz covzMgz o<J thz Occupational OuXlook Handbook 
oAoand thz mplhl(iaJuiy dviivzd cZu6tz/i6. 

For each occupational cluster, information should be provided 
on the employment outlook, nature of the work, training, requirements 
for entry, line of advancements, working conditions, and human per- 
formance requirements. 

The Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower should : 

• IjJoKk <ioopzAa;Uvtty voWi thz CormU^ionz^ o^ Educotcon to 
dzvtlop occupationaZ cZu^ttu. 

• EnoAgizt a pM^ogKom catculatzd to znhancz thz ^gz o^ ES 
agznclzJ^ uoitk Kt6pzct to thz public 6chooU and othzh. pub- 
lic 6QAvicz agzncit6. 

The Manpower Administration should initiate efforts to further 
improve the ES image with local public service agencies and local gov- 
ernments. This effort could be accomplished by initiating a program 
similar in intent to the Employer Service Improvement Program (ESIP) . 
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but focused on public agencies rather than employers as the client con- 
stituency. Sponsorship by local civic groups including boards of edu- 
cation could be obtained, and an ad hoc conunittee of the local public 
agency could be established to identify local problems and to recom- 
ment improvements in ES practices. As with the ESIP effort, a task 
force of local agencies could be constituted and given the responsi- 
bility of developing a plan of action for implementing recommended 
improvements in local office practices. This program coupled with cur- 
rent ESIP efforts could be expected to result in extended and improved 
utilization of ES services. 

• In doopoAotion voaMi thu CormiU6ion^ OjJ Bducatton and thz 
VviaotoK ol tha hlatLonaZ iMtUuto. OjJ Education, design, 
dtvttop, iizld tt6t and lmplQ.rmnt in locaZ mploymznt 
^Q^cuAAXy of^f^lcU a compKQ.hQ.n6ivz occapationaZ inf^omatLon 
^y6tm {^oK individual oJUoMtb. 

This comprehensive occupation information system should be 
designed to assist individual clients in their career decision-making 
by identifying, collecting and providing useful information. System 
informational components should include:^ locational information on 
area employers; occupational distributions by area employers; estab- 
lishment of employment potential for special workers' groups by occu- 
pations; job vacancies by establishment; hiring requirements by occu- 
pations; characteristics of workers customarily hired by occupation; 
anticipated changes in characteristics of workers customarily hired; 
description of typical job duties by occupation; anticipated changes 
in description of typical job duties; anticipated short-term demand and 
supply for the occupation at local, state, regional and national levels; 
anticipated long-term demand and supply for the occupation at local, 
state, regional and national levels; local area economic outlook; 
wage and salary information by occupation; directory of local community 
service organizations; description of services offered by local com- 
munity service agencies; listing of educational and manpower develop- 
ment institutions; listing of human resources development programs 
offering education or training by related occupation; apprenticeship 
opportunities by establishment and by occupation; licensing and/or 
credentialing requirements by occupation; available community trans- 
portation facilities. 



^he proposed design of the system is patterned after that sug- 
gested by Lawson, R. S., Perspectives on the Development of a Compre- 
hensive Labor Market Information System for Michigan , Methods for Man- 
power Analysis No. 6, The Upjohn Institute, 1973. 
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Resources 



Congress should consider : 

• Aiutho/UzcvUon in tha Vocationat EdacccUon Act 0(J J 975 ion. tha 
annual tnjoMia^ oi cm amount not lU6 than ^5,000,000 to thz 
S2.cAZtaAy Oj$ Labo/i to {^tnancz tha dzvzlopmant oi a dompKahan- 
ilva 6y6tm oi labox moAkzt tniomation on a national^ 6tatt, 
local OK otkvi appKopnXatt bailb ioK pablia U6z and iox tha 
OAe and gtudance oi izdvuxl, ^tata and local oiitcA.al6 and 

oi advAjiOXy (ioim<uh> c/ioAged w^Xh /lUpoMtbitUy undoA tkU 
Act. 

• E6tabtUhn2.nt oi a tAanpowt^ Inio/mation Coo/idtnattng CormU:- 
taa coMl6tLng oi tha ComriU^lontn. oi Education, tht CormU- 
^ionvi oi laboK StatUtioA and thz A66AJitant Stc^^toAy oi 
Labox ioK lfiayipo\jo(iA, and mpoijomnant oi tha CormuXtzz w^h 
adminyUt/iative. autkohity o\jqa thz utilization oi iund^ 
tAon^itnAdd to thz Sacn^ztoAy oi laboK. 

• Authontzation oi iunding in thz Vocational Education Act oi 
J 9 75 io/i a Hanpowt^ Iniomation Coo^dinatox to be mploy^d 
by eacfi ^tatt vocational e^ducatlon boa/id. 

The Manpower Information Coordinating Committee should be advised 
by a council consisting of equal representation from the National Com- 
mission for Manpower Policy and the National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education. It should be the function of the Manpower Information 
Coordinating Committee to delineate the functions and responsibilities 
between DOL and USOE for the development of an occupational and labor 
market information system. The Manpower Information Coordinating Com- 
mittee should be empowered to establish technical committees consisting 
of representatives from the Department of Labor; Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Department of Commerce; Department of Agriculture; 
Department of Defense; and the Veterans' Administration. It would be 
the function of the technical committees to establish a program for (1) 
the development of a labor market and occupational information system 
in accordance with the policies and directives formulated by the Manpower 
Coordinating Committee and (2) the systematic dissemination of labor 
market information from information producers to users. Systematic 
dissemination might include establishment of a clearinghouse for labor 
market information which could include data and research results. 

The organization would extend to the regional level. In each 
federal region, there should be established a Regional Manpower Infor- 
mation Coordinating Committee. The purpose of these committees would 
be to provide a formal organizational linkage at the regional level 
between the Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. These committees would function as a liaison between the 
national level and the states. The regional committees would have 
responsibility for implementation of the system in the states, provi- 
sion of training and other technical assistance to the states and 
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monitoring of system performance. States would be encouraged to 
develop working liaison committees at the state and local levels 
between vocational education agencies and employment security agencies. 
It would be the function of the Manpower Information Coordinator in 
each state to work cooperatively with state and local employment 
security agencies and local education agencies through the various 
liaison committees to improve the availability and use of manpower 
information. 

On August 22, 1975, an interagency agreement for the develop- 
ment of occupational manpower information was negotiated by Manpower 
Administration, Bureau of Labor Statistics and Office of Education. 
The purpose of the interagency agreement . . is to establish the 
national leadership essential to coordinate legislatively mandated 
activities related to occupational manpower information." A copy of 
the agreement is contained in Appendix C. The agreement calls for the 
establishment of an Occupational Manpower Information Coordinating Com- 
mittee which is similar in intent to the Manpower Information Coordi- 
nating Committee herein recommended. However, the committee established 
by the interagency agreement has no legislative sanction, nor is any 
funding specifically provided by the signatory agencies. 

• A Itgl^Zatlvz KzqiuJiztmnt in thz VoacuUonai EdaccuUon Act 
1975 that thz 6toutz voacutLonal boa/td ihaJtZ not p^vidz {^inan- 
aiat (i66i6tanaz undoA tht Act to any locat zdaciatLon agency 
uit£e64 ^ae/i agznay ha6 pansUoJjpattd in thz dzvttopmznt oi a 
aompKzhzn^ivz pKog^um plan ioK on tdacationat planning 
Ktgion. An zduaationai planning Ktgion ioK pvJipoioM ol tht 
Act may be a gto-potUiaat unit ok combination 0(( geo- 
potitiaat unW> uohiah ha& a aombimd population oi 100,000 
OK moKt ptuon^ on tht ba^ii^ o^ thz mo^t latUiaotoKy owi- 
Ktnt data avcuJtablt to tkt Comml^^^ionoA o{^ Education. 

This requirement would encourage cooperative regional planning 
of vocational education programs. An annual and five-year regional 
plan prepared and submitted to the state vocational board would reduce 
regional duplication of program offerings, would focus regional educa- 
tional resources on regional human developmental needs, would tend to 
promote regional assessment of developmental needs, would enable more 
efficient use of planning resources since only one plan would have to 
be prepared for each region, and would facilitate preparation of the 
state plan which could be more readily synthesized from the reduced 
number of regional plans. Regionalization would result in more specifi- 
cally tailored regional manpower estimates since the size of the region 
would permit direct application of existing DOL projection methodologies. 
More efficient utilization of state vocational education agency plan- 
ning expertise could be made in that state agency personnel could inter- 
act with planners at the regional rather than the local level. Finally, 
this would improve the articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
vocational program offerings. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower should : 

• AltoccUz an annuaZ mount not 1^66 than tht anmjual amount 
tKoMii^VOitd undoA tha authonJXy o{^ tht VocattonaZ Educojtion 
Act ol 1975 jjo/i thz puApo^u o{^ dzvzloping a (iompn.zhzn^ivQ. 
occupatZoyiat and Zabon, mank2X Inlonmation ^y^tm on a 
natZonat, statz, locat on, othoA appnopnlatz fao^^. 

Allocation of DOL funds to the development of an occupational 
and labor market information system is justifiable in that the system 
is to be designed to serve the needs of both the Department of Labor, 
as mandated under CETA, Sec. 312(a), and the Office of Education, as 
mandated by the Vocational Education Act of 1975 as previously recom- 
mended . 

• Bxtznd tht coverage o^ tht ()E5 6uAvty to aJU ^tatu. 

Comprehensive national coverage of the OES survey would enable 
standardized collection of current data on employment by occupations 
for all states. Technical assistance should be provided the states to 
enable them to develop industry-occupation matrices based on OES data 
for each of the educational planning regions established under the pro- 
visions of the Vocational Education Act of 1975, as previously recom- 
mended . 
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APPENDIX A 



METHODOLOGY 



The general design and operational procedures that were used to 
collect the information which served as the basis of this report are 
described below. The three major components of the methodology which 
will be discussed are (1) instrument development and interviewer train- 
ing, (2) sample selection, and (3) data collection. 



Instrument Development and Interviewer Training 

A structured interview technique was selected as the most appro- 
priate method for collecting information relevant to the availability 
and use of manpower data in vocational education. This approach was 
chosen for three reasons. First, the type of information needed was 
highly detailed and not amenable to recording in a survey questionnaire. 
Second, it was assumed that sinct. much of the information being sought 
would relate to agency practices which could be "sensitive,*' accurate 
information was more likely to be obtained through probing by the inter- 
viewer than through a simple paper and pencil approach. Finally, the 
addition of a human element to even the best developed questionnaire 
allows for an opportunity to follow-up conditional responses and to 
obtain detailed information concerning unique local practices. 

Because of the large number of agencies involved in the develop- 
ment and utilization of manpower data, a number of different interview 
scheduled (questionnaires) had to be developed. Relevant items and 
questions for inclusion in the schedules were identified by Center per- 
sonnel in collaboration with consultants who were currently or formerly 
affiliated with the U. S. Office of Education, the Department of Labor, 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, state vocational 
education agencies, vocational education institutions, consulting 
organizations, research coordinating ut\its and universities. Items 
were logically sequenced into questionnaires, resulting in 19 unique 
questionnaires tailored to various positions within the agencies to be 
visited. Identical items were contained in several questionnaires to 
be used in a single agency, thus allowing for some measure of response 
reliability. 

The 19 questionnaires were reviewed by three independent con- 
sultants. Minor modifications were made to clarify the intent of some 
of the questions and to add items where gaps had existed in the sequencing 
of questions. Interview guides were then developed to accompany each 
questionnaire. These guides explained the intent of each question and 
helped to standardize the interviewing procedures. In addition, all 
Center staff who were to administer the questionnaires went through a 
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three-day interviewer training session conducted by a survey research 
firm. This training session served to standardize further the inter- 
viewing procedures and probing techniques. 

Upon completion of questionnaire development and interview 
training the instruments were field tested in the North Carolina State 
Agency of Vocational Education, local vocational education agencies, 
and the North Carolina Employment Security Commission. This process 
resulted in a few modifications in the questionnaires and enabled the 
Center staff members to become more familiar with item sequencing and 
standardized probing techniques. In no way was the intent of any 
question changed, but the format was improved to help reveal the data 
most needed. A sample questionnaire is presented at the end of this 
section. 



Sample Selection 



It was obvious in the planning of the project that not all 50 
states could be visite *; hence, the following procedure was developed 
for sampling states and localities to be visited during the course of 
the project. 

In the earliest phases of the project it was decided that all 
of the regional offices of USOE, BLS and Manpower Administration should 
be visited. Representatives from these agencies in Washington, D. C, 
served in an advisory capacity during the entire duration of the project, 
and from discussions with these individuals it was decided that one 
state in each of the ten federal regions should be selected for the pur- 
poses of the study. The states were to be selected by the regional 
offices of USOE, BLS and Manpower Administration. For each of the ten 
federal regions the regional office directors were asked to identify 
exemplary states within their region with respect to the use of manpower 
data in vocational education planning and operations. Each regional 
office director was asked to identify the top three states in the 
region. They were later informed of the choices made by the regional 
directors of the other agencies, the relative merits of each state were 
discussed, and consensus was ultimately achieved in all ten regions 
regarding the state which should be visited. 

Once the ten states were identified, the next step was to 
apprise the state vocational education and employment security agencies 
of the selection of their state for inclusion in the study and to obtain 
from them their assurances of assistance in supplying data pursuant to 
the study. Approval was voiced by all who were contacted. 

In addition to the state vocational education and employment 
security agencies to be visited, within each state two secondary and 
two postsecondary local vocational education agencies were also to be 
visited. These local agencies were selected by the state director of 
vocational education or his equivalent. To the extent possible, an 
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attempt was made to select an equal number of urban and rural local 
education agencies at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Thus, within each state visits were to be made to an urban secondary 
system, a rural secondary system, an urban postsecondary system and 
a rural postsecondary system. In all cases the state directors of 
vocational education were asked to select local agencies they felt 
were exemplary in the use of manpower data or would in other ways be 
worth visiting given the purposes of the study. 

Four local employment security offices were also to be visited 
in each of the ten states. They were selected on the basis of their 
proximity to the four local vocational education agencies which were to 
be visited. In a few states only three local employment security 
offices were actually visited because two of the vocational education 
agencies were served by the same local ES office. 

In summary, the regional offices of USOE, BLS and Manpower 
Administration selected one state per region as being exemplary in the 
availability or use of manpower data in vocational education.^ In each 
of the ten designated states the state director of vocational education, 
or his equivalent, selected two secondary and two postsecondary local 
vocational education agencies for visitation. Local employment security 
offices were then selected on the basis of their proximity to the four 
local educational agencies. In addition to the interviews with state 
and local personnel from employment security and vocational education 
agencies, within each state interviews were also conducted with the 
executive director of the State Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion and the executive director of the State Manpower Services Council. 



Data Collection 



Prior to the visits to the states each of the ten state directors 
of vocational education was contacted by both the USOE regional office 
serving that state and the Center for Occupational Education to explain 
the purpose of the study and reason for the selection of their state. 
Their assistance was requested, and as previously noted, all of them 
agreed to take part in the study. The state directors were requested 
to provide the Center with copies of their most recent state plans for 
vocational education and any other relevant documents that might facili- 
tate our understanding of vocational education in their states. These 
documents were reviewed by the Center staff who would be visiting the 
states so that they would be in a better position to make the most 
efficient use of the valuable state agency staff time that was being 
granted them. 

Approximately three weeks prior to a visit to a state, telephone 
contacts were made with the regional offices of USOE, BLS and Manpower 
Administration, the state director of vocational education and the 
director of the state employment security agency* These telephone con- 
tacts were primarily for the purpose of scheduling appointments but 
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they also served to explain further the purpose of the study. Two to 
three hours per interview was anticipated (some lasted more than four 
houts), so it was imperative that the agency personnel be given ade- 
quate lead time to schedule a large block of uninterrupted time. 
Furthermore, the trips to the states had to be scheduled at a time 
when all of the key people we wished to interview would be available, 
which caused some delays in the visits to certain states. 

In almost all cases the visits to the states were immediately 
preceded by visits to the regional offices of USOE, BLS and Manpower 
Administration, In several instances the regional offices were located 
in the state which had been selected for its exemplary use of manpower 
data, and this greatly facilitated the scheduling of appointments since 
it allowed for greater flexibility. Most of the visits required two to 
three weeks to complete visitations of both the regional offices and 
the state and local agencies. At least two Center staff members went 
to each state. More than one man-month was spent collecting data in 
each of the ten federal regions. 

Interviewers took extensive notes during each interview and used 
a small tape recorder to record the entire session. In all cases the 
interviewer first asked for consent to use the recorder prior to turn- 
ing it on, and in no instance was permission denied. The recordings 
were used to supplement the interviewer's notes so that the session 
would not be lengthened because of slow note-taking. The tape recorders 
were especially useful in those sessions where several agency personnel 
were present. 

All of the individuals who were interviewed were assured that 
neither they nor their state would be mentioned by name in the final 
report. This was done to encourage them to speak frankly about prob- 
lems and to let them feel more at ease with the tape recorder. We sin- 
cerely believe that the vast majority of the people interviewed were 
quite candid and that our commitment to their anonymity is partially 
responsible for this. Unfortunately, such anonymity has its costs, and 
in this case it prevents us from pointing to those states and individuals 
who are doing truly exemplary work that deserves the attention of 
others across the nation. 

Approximately 25 people were interviewed in each of the ten 
regions. Listed below are the positions of the individuals most likely 
to have been interviewed, followed by a copy of one of the questionnaires. 



Regional Level 



Director of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, USOE, 
and individual (s) responsible for state plan review; 

Director of the Manpower Administration and/or his assistant; 

Director of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and/or BLS employees 
most familiar with existing manpower data. 
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State Level 

State Director of Secondary Vocational Education; 

Director of Planning for secondary vocational education and 
the individual(s) responsible for state plan preparation; 

Director of Program Operations for secondary vocational 
education; 

Staff most familiar with the secondary vocational education 
management information system; 

State Director of Postsecondary Vocational Education; 

Director of Planning for postsecondary vocational education and 
the individual(s) responsible for state plan preparation; 

Director of Program Operations for postsecondary vocational 
education; 

Staff most familiar with the postsecondary vocational education 
management information system; 

Executive Director of the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education; 

Director of the State Employment Security Commission and/or 
ESC staff responsible for the development of manpower data; 

Executive Director of the State Manpower Development Council; 
Local Level 

Two local directors of secondary vocational education; 

Two local directors of postsecondary vocational education; 

Four local directors of employment security offices and/or 
their assistants. 
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position: state director of secondary vocational education 

code: 04 REGION NO. 

NAME OF AGENCY: 

LOCATION: 



PERSON BEING INTERVIEWED 

AND title: 

PHONE: . 

DATE: 

NEED TO RESCHEDULE: YES /NO TIME 

handouts: 1 STATE DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

INTERVIEWER: 
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STATE DIRECTOR OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1. (a) Is the state agency organizational chart in the State Plan 
currently operational? 



(b) How many full-time equivalent professionals are there in your 
agency? 



(c) How many of these professionals are primarily involved in 
planning? 



(d) Who in your agency is primarily responsible for 

(1) program planning? 

(2) program operations? 

(3) acquisition and discribution of manpower data? 
(A) the agency Management Information System? 
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2. What are the functioning organizational linkages between the 
secondary and postsecondary state level vocational education 
agencies? 

FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL. 

FREQUENCY OF 
MEETINGS . 

SUBJECTS DEALT 
WITH, 

COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP , 

REASONS FOR 
UCK OF. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 



3. What are the functioning organizational linkages between the 

secondary vocational education agency and the agency responsible 
for the secondary academic programs? 

FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL. 

FREQUENCY OF 
MEETINGS . 

COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP. 

SUBJECTS DEALT 
WITH. 

REASONS FOR 
LACK OF. 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 



1.1 J 



What means do you have for effecting statewide policy changes? 
For example, if you wanted to enable vocational administrators 
to make use of industrial arts facilities and personnel in short- 
term training for single skill jobs, what would you have to do? 
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PLANNING 

5. (a) What procedures does your agency use for setting statewide 
vocational education goals? (who is involved? when do they 
meet? advisory committee's role?) 



(b) Are program goals state or locally initiated? 
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(c) How do you ensure that vocational education goals at the local 
level arc responsive to statewide manpower needs and goals now 
and in the future? 

GUIDELINES, 

RESTRICTIONS . 

STATEWIDE 
COORDINATION. 

REGIONAL PLANNING 
COUNCILS . 



6. What are the usual and recommended procedures for establishing a 
new curriculum? 



(a) In starting a new program (several curricula)? 



(b) Expanding a curriculum? 



(c) Terminating a curriculum? 



WRITTEN 
DOCUMENTATION. 



Ib.J 



CAN STATE 
INITIATE? 

CAN STATE 
TERMINATE? 

EXAMPLES . 
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What influences do you bring to bear upon program/curriculum 
terminations at the local level? (Get examples) 



8. What specific services does your agency provide to assist in 
local planning? 

GUIDELINES. 
PERSONNEL. 
DATA. 
EXAMPLES. 
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9. Are there any statewide policies requiring local agencies to be 
part of a regional planning structure? 

PRESENTLY? 
NEAR FUTURE? 

(a) How is the regional structure organized? 

HOW MANY? 



(b) How do these regional planning structures relate to other 
regional planning within the state? 



COTERMINOUS REGIONS? 



(c) Within the regional structure, how is planning for vocational 
education integrated into state and local human resources and 
manpower development efforts? 



CETA LEGISLATION. 
EXAMPLES • 



(d) What is the role of the locals in regional planning for 
vocational education? 
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10. Do the established planning regions facilitate or inhibit vocational 
education planning? 



(a) At the state level? 

EXAMPLES . 



(b) At the local level? 

EXAMPLES . 
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11, What steps are taken to coordinate vocational and general education 
planning within the state? 

HOW ARTICUUTED. 
FORMAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
BARRIERS. 
EXAMPLES. 



12. Are you anticipating any new sjtate legislation that will have 
an impact on vocational education in your state?" 

DESCRIBE. 
IMPLICATIONS. 
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MANPOWER DATA 



13. Would you briefly describe how your agency uses manpower data in: 

(a) Resource allocations to vocational services and activities? 
(e.g., curriculum, professional development?) 



SETTING 
PRIORITIES? 



DISADVANTAGED 
AND 

HANDICAPPED? 



EXAMPLES . 



(b) Justification of annual state budgets? 

TO STATE 
BOARD. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FROM LEGISLATURE. 

EXAMPLES . 



(c) Evaluation of local budgets. 



HOW DONE? 



EXAMPLES . 



it/, 
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14. From which public, private, state or federal suppliers does your 
agency obtain manpower data? 

ESC? 
BLS? 

INDUSTRY? 



15. Is your state a participant in the OES Program? (Occupational 
Employment Statistics Program) If YES, ask: 

(a) How long has it been a participant? 



(b) What is the nature of the state's involvement in the program? 

SPECIAL PROJECTS. 
RESEARCH PROJECTS. 

(c) What data have been produced? 

GEOGRAPHIC 
COVERAGE. 

OCCUPATIONAL 
SPECIFICITY. 

OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPREHENSIVENESS. 

CURRENCY OF DATA. 

I ' ■ 
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If your agency needs manpower data and cannot find what is needed 
in published sources, are there particular organizations or people 
that you call on for help? 



If you had to name one supplier of manpower data that is of the 
most value to your agency, what would it be? 



K.J 
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18. Would you briefly describe the variety of ways in which your agency 
uses information provided by the Employment Security Commission? 

BUDGET 

JUSTIFICATION? 



PROGRAM PLANNING? 



STATE PLAN 
PREPARATION? 



NEW PROGRAM 
STARTS? 



EXAMPLES . 



19. Ho\v does your agency use information provided by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics? 

BUDGET 

JUSTIFICATION? 

PROGRAM PLANNING? 

STATE PUN 
PREPARATION? 

EXAMPLES . 
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20. Here is a list of various kinds of manpower data. For each category 
of data, would you please indicate how important you feel it is in 
the planning of vocational education programs? (Present director 
with list of data categories.) (Mark 5 for the most important 
categories and 1 for the least important categories of data.) 



21. (a) Would you say that your planning staff is ( ) very familiar, 
( ) somewhat familiar, or ( ) not too familiar about what is 
currently available from ESC? 



(b) From BLS? ( ) very familiar, ( ) somewhat familiar, or 
( ) not too familiar? 



17 
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22. Is there a formal structure that provides for a continuous working 
relationship with the Employment Security Commission? (If NO, what 
relationship does exist?) 

DESCRIBE. 

FREQUENCY OF 
INTERACTION. 

EFFECTIVENESS . 

TASKS PERFORMED, 

EXAMPLES. 



(a) Are there any obstacles or an organizational administrative 
or personal nature that preclude your agency from making 
increased use of manpower data available from the Employment 
Security Commission? 



HOW BETTER? 



<b) Do you think you would get better data from ESC if you had 
an employee from your agency working in their office? 
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23 • Has your agency initiated requests during the past year for manpower 
data from the State ESC? 



EXAMPLES. 



(a) Were they able to supply it? 



(b) Could you comment on the usefulness of the data? 



1 
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Regardless of how frequently you use BLS or ESC manpower data, in 
general how would you rate the data as to its: 

(a) Availability? (i.e., is it readily available upon request?) 



(b) Currency? (i.e., is it recent enough?) 



(c) Objectivity? (i.e., is it relatively free from judgmental 
bias?) 



(d) Comprehensiveness? (i.e., is enough information provided?) 



(e) Geographic Coverage? (i.e., is it at the appropriate geographic 
level?) 



(f) Specificity? (i.e., are the reported categories precise enough?) 



(g) Format? (i.e., is the tabular organization appropriate for 
your needs?) 
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Now we have a couple of questions to ask concerning the management of 
information in your agency, and that more or less wraps it up. 

We have already requested the name of the person in your organization 
whose prime responsibility is with the agency MIS and we have soma 
rather specific questions we would like to ask him at a later date. 
However, we would appreciate your general perceptions of some aspects 
of the MIS. 



25. Would you give us a brief rundown of the organisjation of your 

agency information system? Do you have a chart of the organization? 



26, What in general are your expectations of the MIS in terms of 
improving the delivery of vocational education in the state? 



27. How do you evaluate its actual utility for vocational education 
in light of your expectations? 



28* What are the three most important data items the MIS provides 
this agency for planning? 
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29. As you know, your state was selected as being exemplary for the 
availability and usage of manpower data. What do you feel are 
some of the more unique, innovative data use practices to be 
found in your state? 

STATE LEVEL? 
LOCAL LEVEL? 

f 



30 • Finally, we would like to see, and perhaps in some cases have 
copies of : 



(a) All of your manpower data reporting forms, both local and state. 



(b) Guidelines or policy documents that deal with the usage of 
manpower data in your state • 
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(c) Written descriptions of your Management Information 
System. 



(d) Any written documentation of the historical development of 
vocational education in your state. 
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(CONCLIDE INTERVIEW AND ASK FOR PERMISSION TO MOVE AROUND THE AGENCY 
AND TALK WITH OTHER PEOPLE. TRY TO GET STATE DIRECTOR TO CALL 
PUNNING DIRECTOR FOR APPOINTMENT.; 
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APPENDIX B 



THE OCCUPATIONAL EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS PROGRAM 



The OES program was initiated in 1971 to provide information on 
current and future occupational manpower requirements at the national, 
state, and local levels. The program consists of three related ele- 
ments: (1) the OES Survey, (2) the Na*-ional/State Industry-Occupation 
Matrix System, and (3) state and area occupational manpower projections. 



The OES Survey 

This program element involves the collection of current data on 
wage and salary employment by occupation from nonfarm establishments. 
These data are used to estimate total employment by occupation, by 
industry, for states and areas within states. The surveys are being 
conducted over a three-year period — manufacturing industries one year, 
nonmanufacturing (except trade) the second year, and trade the third. 
Employment data are being collected for more than 2,000 occupations 
ranging from professional occupations to occupations requiring only a 
short period of special training as well as many entry occupations. 
The survey is designed, when conducted for several time periods, to 
identify new and growing occupations and those decreasing in importance. 



The National/State Industry-Occupation Matrix System 

An industry-occupation matrix is a table that presents total 
occupational employment, cross-classified by industrial sectors, for a 
specific period in time and for a geographical area—the nation, a state, 
or a sub-state area. Thus far, 51 such matrices have been developed 
(covering each of the 50 states plus the District of Columbia) which are 
consistent in format, concept and data base with the national industry- 
occupation matrix. The present data base for the matrix system is a 
special tabulation of over 400 occupations, cross-classified by over 
200 industries, obtained from the 1970 Census of Population. The data 
contained in the industry-occupation matrix system form the basis upon 
which projections of occupational manpower requirements can be developed 
for the nation and for states and sub-state areas. Work is presently 
underway to modify the current matrix system to permit the incorpora- 
tion of more detailed occupational data obtained through the OES sur- 
veys. Even without the OES survey data, however, the matrix makes pos- 
sible the translation of industry employment to occupational estimates 
for more than 400 occupations for states and sub-state areas. 
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State and Area Occupational Manpower Projections 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) Is responsible for the 
development of the technical procedures used by the employment security 
agencies In making state and area projections of occupational manpower 
requirements. These procedures are described In the series of BLS 
publications entitled Tomorrow's Manpower Needs . First, the state 
agencies are responsible for preparing projections of Industrial employ- 
ment. Then, utilizing data contained In the Industry-occupation 
matrices for the base year and the target year, occupational projec- 
tions are developed by multiplying the occupational percentage distribu- 
tion patterns for each Industry by projections of total employment for 
that Industry and summing the products for each occupation across all 
Industries. A computerized system has been developed for the use of 
the employment security agencies In developing state and sub-state 
matrices, updating these matrices, and producing the state and sub-state 
occupational projections. Utilizing the procedures provided by BLS and 
the industry projections prepared by the state employment agencies, 
occupational manpower projections were prepared during 1974 covering 
all states, 84 major standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's), 
and 34 special county groups. These projections covered more than 
400 occupations for the periods 1975, 1976, and 1980 and were utilized 
by many of the state employment security agencies in preparing their 
annual report to state vocational education agencies. 
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INTERAGENCY AGREEMENT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OCCUPATIONAL MANPOWER INFORMATION 

Tne Vocutionvil Edjcatio;"; Act of 1963, as amended, Sections 103 and 
123(c: (6)(A), calls for Federal, State and local officials and advisory 
councils to use current and projected manpov/er employment information in 
evaluatir.g, planning, and allocating resources for vocational education. 
Tne Ccr:prohensive Err.pl oyii^ent and Training Act of 1973, Section 312(a), 
states 

"The Secretary of Labor shall develop a comprehensive 
syste.7 of labor market information on a national, 
State, local, or other appropriate basis, which shall 
be made publicly available in a timely fashion." 
The purpose of this interagency agreement is to establish the national 
leadership essential to coordinate legislatively mandated activities 
.related ::o occupational manpower information. 

Specifically, the Manpov/er Administration and the Bureau of Labor 
Szuvistics of the U.S. Department of Labor and the Office of Education 
of ir*e U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare agree to 

(a) v;ork toward the development of an occupational manpov/er information 
syster, that wiT satisfy the program needs of the three agencies, 

(b) coordir.^ue research and related developmental activities in the area 
of occjpitioriiil f.nnpower information so as to avoid duplication of 
effor. unci ir.aximize the effective use of available resources, (c) work 

ERIC 



tO'.. ard tho developr.cnt of ir.provod information on current and projected 
r.:jipo\;er needs at the national, State, and local levels and, to the 
extent possible, establish standardized concepts, definitions, and methods 
as related to the collection of occupational data and the projection of 
occupational needs> (d) plan and develop a systematic approach for 
obtaining, assessing and delivering information on manpov/er demand and 
supply, and (e) raise the level of understanding of the specific occupa- 
tional rr.anpower data, information needs of data users and developers at 
the State and local level through coordinated action and communication. 

To accon:plish the purposes of this agreement, an Occupational 
Manpower Inforcaiion Coordinating Coraittee shall be established. This 
Committee sKall have three members, one appointed by each of three parties 
to this agreement. Its functions will be in the area of occupational 
manpov;er information and include, but not necessarily be limited to, 
the following: 

1. Identify research and other program areas where coordinatior. 
or other interagency cooperation will lead to improved effici- 
ency and productivity, avoid duplication of work and/of improve 
program quality. 

2. Reco.T.r.end policy, program needs, and changes in administrative 
procedures to the three agencies that are party to this agree- 
ment that will enhance program effectiveness and efficiency. 

3. Coordinate the conduct of Regional and when appropriate State 
and otber jointly-sponsored workshops designed to improve 
coniT.unications among education administrators and planners, 

1 o J 
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Gr:?loy.T.C'nt security agency administrators and research 
personnel, vanpower planning agencies and, representatives 
of the Manpower Administration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the Office of Education. These workshops will be designed 
to identify the status, methods, and objectives of occupational 
statistics programs, including the Department of Labor's Occupa- 
tional Employment Statistics Program; the status and result of 
niajor research projects; the data needs of education and man- 
powe. r-lanners; data limitations, and the availability of 
technical assistance and resources to meet manpower information 
objectives. 

4. Develop and recommend to the signatory agencies of this agreement 
r. r.:.MS.:.'!id''i;e'-! prooram to he iir.pl e.r.entPd thp State nnd l.-r.r.l 
level pursuant to the statutory requirements of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended, and the CETA legisla-tion of 
1973. 




Julius Shiskin 
Con-niissioner 
Bureau of Labor 



T. H. Bell 



U.S. Commissioner 



Depjty Assisiani Secretary 
for .'-'.anpo-n-C'r, DOL 



Statistics, DOL 



AUP 2 P 1975 



of Education, DHEW 
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